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NEW YORK, 


APRIL 15, 1876. 


PRICE five fents 








Cowperthwait & Co’s!Itself Its Only Rival. 


EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s Readers and Spel- 
lers. 


Warren’s New C raphies ; 


Hagar’s Mathematical Series; 


Creene’s New Crammars. 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES REcEIVED THR MEDAL 
or MERIT AT THE VIENNA ExposITION OF 1873. 

This was the h t prize given to any School books, 
Neo other , except Von Steinwebr’s received 
more than “honorable mention ” (See report of U. 8. 
C mmissioner of Education for 1873, page 147.) 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduc- | boo! 


| AS THE STANDARD AUTHORITY ON PARLIA- 


| which can 


tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address. | 


SowPeRTuwait & Co. Philadelphis 
Ws. H. Warrwey, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. Y. 


Philosophical 
Apparatus 
SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 


To illnstrate all departments of Physical Science, 
‘Specialty of sets of Apparatus forCommon 
= and Grammar School. 
Magic Lanterns and Stereoph- 


ticons. 


Views from all Countries, and a speciality of views 
‘to illustrate Sientific Subjects. 





Jesse 8. Cheyney 
Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York 
Successor to James M. QUEEN & Co. 


CREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series, 





AND 
Parker’s Exercises in Com :o- 
sition. 
Ropert 8. Davis & Co. PUBLISHERS 
Boston. 
Standard Books. 
Improved Books, 
Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 
Co ence solicited. Liberal terms 
‘for in action. 


Orlando Leach, Agent. _ 
142 AND 144 Granp Sr. N.Y. 


—_———— 




















MENTARY LAW AND ORDER. 


Robert’s Rules ‘of Order. 
Pocket size, Price post paid, 75 cts. 


It gives in the simplest amd most convenient form 
all the various rules or points of law or order 


a arise in any o ization or society, and 
each rule is complete in itself and can be referred to, 


ax ly a8 words ina dictionary, without fear of 
aes nd through ignorance of the rest of the 


“If we mistake not, this utal litt) i 
ee 47 n cap ie manual will 


P pr ors as an authorit: a 
mentary usages.’"—New York World, bode 


* An admirable book . . . . and in testimony of my 





appreciation, I beg you to send me 40 cepi - 
wogedicn pose seats exercises of Paya Baek ma 
oO ."—J. L. Chamberlain, LL. D sident 
of Bowdoin Main. => 


“We shall introduce itasa regular text-book 
of the College.”’—Col. J. Tf. f 
ond Collage ae urfee, Pres't. of How- 





oF ane ee es pi and hensi 

embodiments of the rules observed in America assem. 
blies, that I have everseen. It should be studied by 
oh wpe Vie to heseene Susiliar with the correct usa- 
ges of public ings.”—£, O. Haven, DD. Chanceilor 
of Syracuse University, — 
_* There is nothing which can be compared with it 
simplicity and convenience of ement. It should 


arrang 
be made a text-book in me 
Mi ' every school.”—The School 


§. C. Criggs & Co.also publish 


Anderson’s Norse Mythology.......... $2.50 


We know of nothing more fascinating than the stud 
of these Northern Legends....We do not hesitate to 


“A masterly 5 ebeeed - pe Semntinn book of recent 
does eq credit American ip.” 
years 1 scholarship. 


Foster’s Pre-Historic Races of the United States. 3.50 


“It be said to clear up the m and histo 
of the Mound Builders” Philadeiphen Press. a 


Mathew’s Getting on in the World.............. 2.25 
26th Thousand now ready. 








“Tam delighted with it.”—Gro, W. CoLL.aD, Prof. 
of Greek, Brooklyn Collegiate Institute. 


I find that it works well. bane os Sy ate to 
its purpose than amy book which ound .— 
B. G. Crier, Prof. of Ancient Languages, Phillips 


Exeter 

All our buplicationr are for sale by BAK- 
ER, PRATT & CO., 142 aud 144 Grand 5t., 
New York. and booksellers generally, or will 
be mailed post-paid on reeeipt of price by 


S. C. Criggs., 
Publishers. 


No. 25 WasuHIneTon Sr. 
CHICAGO ILL. 


ToEuropean Travelers, 
F.S. EMMONS, 


AGENT FOR 


WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, 
and ANCHOR LINES. 


? Offers special inducements to teachers and others 
ing Europe in 1876. 
He will be happy to answer any correspondence in re- 
2 to this sul " 
wt EMMONG. oor. Grand St. and Randolph ave: — 
Jersey City 
Can be seen in New York at 29 Wall st., between the 
hours of 4 and 5 P. M. a 





AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 


100 YEARS AGO 

Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting 
Adventures; Captivities, ¥ Pioneer Wom- 
en and Boys. Indian war- Camp an, end eyere. 
—A book for Old and Young. Note i» No 
competition, Enormous sales. Ag3& L every- 
where. Lllustrated circulars free. J. C. MeCurdy 
& Co., 26 5. Seventh St, Pa. 





“I believe Ishould have had a larger of 
success ift had read anch a work some twenty 
years ago. reef no book which could be of 

r cle value to men,"’—. 
> L D. President of Madson University, ee 
Mathew’s The Great Conversers............... 1.7 


“These pages are crammed with in facts 
about literary men and literary work.”—N, Y. Eve- 
NING Mar. 


Mishaps of Mr. Ezekiel Pelter 1,50 
“It will be read with a aearty zest for its morals 
while ite humor is irresistable. If you want to 

new, a regular side-spli 

ANGELIST. 


itter, get this 


Taylor's (Benj. F-) World on Wheels .......... 1.50 
“One of the nost elegant as well as and 
rich specimens of wit and humor extant.” | It- 
LUSTRATED WEEKLY. N. Y. 

Taylor's Pictures of Life in Campand Field... .1,50 
Pat He more brilliant 
description of a ba’ scene, in the English 
language. ’"—CHICA@O JOURNAL . 


nates, and careful study of 


his book be every young speaker. 
Rev. A, A. E. Tarzor, D. D. Presr, oz Untvenst- 
Ty oF Wooster, Oxo, 
Boise’s First lessons in Greek.................. 1,3 


“T have used it for two and 
almost perfect."—J.D. Surrn, 
WorcrsTER ACADEMY, Mass. 








No Friendly Voice to Creet Me. 


Soxg aod choras by the popular composer, H. P 
: beautiful song, although new, is already 


a great favorite, Every one wishing so new or 
rhe ta, by W. H. BONER 
Mailed (free of postage) for 35 cen ° 
& CO, M blaners, to ° 
phia, Pa. 





JOSEPH CILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 
The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, &— 


303—404—170-351, 


Having been assumed other 
eS oe San te tamest to od eatnaion. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 Jobn Street, New York. 
HENRY HOR, Soe Acest. 








— 
Jones's Exercises in Greek Prose Composition. . .1.25 





‘The Tribune Extras. 


A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His- 
tory and Political Dis- 

cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

Ne. 2. Beecher, Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 cents. 

No. 3. Prof. Wilder, Prof. Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 centa. 

No, 4. Shakeepeaream Studies, by J. Weiss; Art 

madies: Parton's Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents. 

No. 6 Beecher’s Seven Lectures for Ministers. 10 
cents, 


No. 7. Beecher’s Lectures; “ Creed 
Statements ;” “The Death Menace ;" ‘History of Seo- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No. 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lectures by 
Prof. Agassiz ; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing ; West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No, 9. Tihustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proo- 
tor and Lectures by Prof. Agassiz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 2 cents.) 


No. 14. Prof. Agassis’s Lectures on the Amazon ; 
Yellowstone Park Se Anas Expedition); The U. 
8. Surve Exped to the Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
Ww. D. ey and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 

No, 15. The Bite of Ancient Troy (Bayard lor; 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; 1] Pom 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphiet on, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz's, Bos- 
ton; Tributes; Congressman Eunos rs 


10 centa. 


cents. 
No. 19. National A 


phiet 
No, 23. + age Seience and Religion; Huxley, 
in of Life; Owen, Man's Earliest His ; Mo 
Cosh's Reply to Tyndall. to cents. (Pemphiet Battin 
20 cents.) 

No. %. The Gladstone Controversy ; 
Decrees ; by Manning and Acton. 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No, 26. The Bible and Science, Dr. J, W. Dawson: 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 


The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES abeve 
described sent by mail for §1 

Tripune Extras Nos. 8,10, and 14, in- 

clusive, will be sent by mail to any address 

in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 

9 inclusive, or Nos 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 or 

Nos. 8, 10,12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,3, 7, 8, 
address 


Vatican 
10 cents. 


10, and 14, will be sent to any for 50 
cents. 

No, 12. The Evangelical Alliance Extre (thirty-two 
pages.) 25 centa. 

No. 2. One Year of Science; ‘* and Bicla’s 
Comets; Chemistry's Centennial ; rican Sctence 


Association and Con 
10 centa, remphiot Eileen, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





¥>. Appleton &) Co. 
649 & 552 Broadwa~. New-York - 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Accom 
panied w:th Eighteen Colored Maps and numerous 
Ergravings. By J. D. QUACKENBOS, A. M., M. D. 
12mo. 478 pages. Price, $1.75. 

“The book is written in’a style that is a model of 
glearnes:, interest, eloquence, and elegant condensa- 
tion. nota mere record of wars and conquests, 
but portrays as well the manners and eocial life of 
nations, ancient, medi@val, and modern, their prog: eas 
in ~cience, literature, and the arts, discovery, inven- 
tion, and civilization; leaves insignificant details and 
repulsive stat stics out of view, but prerents al) that -s 
of real consequence, dealing, in fact. with nany inter- 
esting parts of the world’s annals which have been 
heretofore comparatively overlooked, It condenses 
the whole history of the past into a moderate-sized 
volume than can be readily mastered in the course of 
the y school year.” 


RATIONAL METHOD. 


Following Nature, Step by Step, to learn how to Read, 
, Speak, and Write French: By CLaupE MaR- 
“CEL. “I yol., 1&mo.” Price, 50 cents. 


6 ecting traditionary routine, and following Na- 
Pi ate, this method, bared upon the consti- 
tition of'man and that of language, dirpenses at the 
outset with grammar exercises, versions, dictations, 

emonics, and, in.a great measure, with the use of @ 
Hetionary end the advice of alteacher. It is 
of two with operations: familiarizing the ear and 


be oy nt ome swabs ty heey af wallets Ee. 
JSrom Preface. . 
FRENCH CHILDREN AT 
HOME. 


For teaching French conversation by the Marcel sys- 
tem, Price, 90 cents, 


Schutte’s Elementary German 
Course. 
On a new plan. Price, $1.00. 


flample copies mailed to teachers and school officers 
for examination, on receipt of one-half price. 


ROHKER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other seri2s, 
li. B. Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 








Common Schoo] Edition 
Cousung hou.e Edition 
Mags... ¢divavts Eps Dee 0005 Che cbbs odes bs dovsseUeus 
Lectures 

A eamp’e copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
“books for $. 25. 





errr reerreeer err eerirr Siete) 


W, J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st, , St. Louis, Mo, 





“JUST COMPLETED! — 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 


( PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEHGO, N.}¥.j 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Sheldon’s New First Reader, + percopy, 17 13 
Sheldon’s New Second Reader, - vas 50 34 25 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader,’ .- - 75 50 38 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, .- id 125 84 63 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, # 150 100 75 





No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. 


Bheldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 
Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Sheldon’s Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00. 


Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 


EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 
Questions. Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, &e., he., he. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.,, 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SERIES. 


Fn ae SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universal] 


peter Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, It 
ncludes among others the following : 

















a, Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Series. 
EW BOOK f r ‘ker & Watson’s Nationa) Readers. Watson's Independent Readers. 
N OF nc | aemck o mecnrs Maton Opal ason'sIndopendent pales 
on on’ "8 " 
BIBLE READERS & TEACHERS. | favier' Complete Nathewalen. Pock's Short Arithmetic: Py 
| Clark’s English ¥ Clark's Brief, and Normal Grammar. 
Cc U 10 Emma Willard’s Histories. Barnes’ Brief History of the United States. 
3000 ] Beers’ Round-hand . Steele's 14 Weeks Course in each Sciance. 
of the 4) ee Stolp Botanieh an Florist 
. » ‘s en) "s Mo iosophy. 
Pertaining to Scripture P poke yeaa pnd Chines: Porter's Chem Wormas's French Echo. 
inch Prize eo 7% eo ip with | Wood's jes Worman’s German Series. 
eee, ee ands maa ea Dleveland’e Compendinms of Litereture Searing’s Virgil's Aineid. 
maby 8 Freon 5 n’s Music Read 7 
By A New Yous Sunpax ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENT, | Chapman's American Drawing. m’s Logical Book keeping. 


With an Introduction by 
REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 
850 12ma. » Price $1.50. 
Bohools supplied on Hberal terms, 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
No, 805. way, New ¥i 


oo 


25 cts. Oentiennial Readings. 35 cis. 
Baran and Dialogues, with a choice 
Varie'y ©% other matter in the “ ELocurton- 
1sT’s ANNUAL,” for ati 200 pages. Sent 
post-paid on receipt o cents. 
“ J. V, SHormMaKER & Co,, 
National School of Elocation and Oratory, 
#1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 


l.vol. octavo, New Enlarged Edition with Iumi- 
nated Cover and Frontiepiece. 


Price $1.75—Pull Gilt $225, 
Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 
"SCHOOL Music. 
: HAPPY HOURS: 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK ar 
» AUTHORS 
ME yeas ep ihoto ippy Voices.” 
This 


book. of school songs contains more 











and more bongs book of its 
isi yet published, At lw universally poplar and 








The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 


THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 30 vols., headed by Page’s «Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A Descriptive CATALOGUE AND PRiok List of all A. 8. Barnes & Co.’s Publications wijl 

be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. } 
The “NationaL TEACHERS’ MonTHLY” commands in its editor and contributors the 

best professional talent the. country. affords. Subscription, $1.00 per annum. Sample aon 


Ten Cents, 
(A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 
212 £118 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 


112 Camp Street, 
NEW YORK. LHICA GO. 


NEW ORLEANS, 
SECOND YEAR OF 





NOW J§ THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 




















Spiciest of the educationals. Sample free. Suhscription one dollar. With the New Yorx 
ScHOoL JOURNAL, $3.00 for both. Address A. 8, BARNES & CO.,111.& 118 William St. N.Y. 


POUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 
‘POUGHKBEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON, 
H. S, JEWETT, A.M, Principal. 


The appointments of this institution are first-class. 





Boys are fitted for business, for our best Colleges, West 


Point, and the’ , “The uniform: is of a dark blue broadcloth, cut similar to that, ! 
Lewons in Musi wing, Drawing, and Modern Languages by the best of rare mg “han free. 
" Tt is now in the fourteeuth: year. \f 2,-highly prosperous existence. Situated_about one mile from Vassar 


College, Terms, per annum, $15), 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co 
. 188 &.140 Grand St., New York. © 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines 0; 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance: with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN CEOCRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely : 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 123 

| pages, 8vo. 

COMPLETE COURSE IN CGEOCR:- 
PHY ; Physical, Indusirial, and a spesal Geogra 
phy for each State in the Union. 186 pages, 4to 
$1.80 Sopies fer examination with a view to intro 
duction, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the Comriere Geography on 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINSON’S 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 


Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, ora! 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and Lest 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public, 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 
pages. 50 cents. 


beeen ARITHMETIC. 508 pages 
1 40. 
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|COMPLETE ALCEBRA. 402 poges. $2. 


-ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. >= 
pages. ~ $1.00. 


ALCEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50 


The Complete Arithmetic is also publish<d 
in two volumes, Part I. and Part II. 
cents each. 

The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 


Price So 





White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G, WHITE, 

| Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. . The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate sheets 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Se 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagrams, “ @.* 
© Light and Shade, “@* 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil) 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 

Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 
duction of the above works, 
Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Cc., 
Publishers, 
168 & 140 Grand St., New York, 
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Price Five Cents. 











“The Hero of the Night.” 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


“ Supposed to be written at the close of the war.” 


Hark, to the joy bells, as they ring, 
Your banners, to the Breezes, fling ; 
For o’er the land, from sea to sea 

Is heard, the song of Victory. 

The mountains catch the glowing strain, 
And send it echoing o’er the plain ; 

Soft ripp’ling o’er the rocky dell, 

The clarion notes the paeon swell. 

The war king hears,—his reign is o’er ; 
Crushed is the proud usurper’s power ; 
Sweet Peace, once more, asserts her sway, 
And turns the darksome night to-day, 


Oh then, in clearer, purer light. 
Stands forth the Hero of the Night. 
Columbia’s sons, come, proudly trace, 
What will your future annals grace. 


See: writ in lines of glittering fire, 

A namejwhich did with life inspire ; 
When borne upon the cannon’s blast, 
From bristling rank to rank, it passed. 


Speak soldier, home returned, once more, 
Recount your hard fought battle’s u’er : 
And while each triumph you descant,— 
Mingle with all the name of Grant. 


Speak, ye South lands, of SHERMAN’s sway 
As on he marched his conquering way ; 
Like the dread desert’s swift simoom,— 
Making his track the traitors doom. 


Ye rocks of Shenandoah’s Vale 

Break forth and sing your glorious tale 
Let your foundations shake aga‘n, 
Beneath the tramp of SHzrrpan. 


Oh for the poet’s pen of fire, 

The minstrel’s soul-inspiring lyre, 
To fitly laud the soldiers brave 

Who tought or died, our land to save. 


Yet not amid this martial throng, 
Find we the Hero, of our song, 
» Still higher, on the scroll of fame, 
Is writ in blood another name. 


cal . . . . 


When rose the storm, with fury great 
Which well nigh wrecked the ship of State ; 
Firm at the helm the Hero stood, 

Steering the bark, through seas of blood ;— 


Dark, and still darker grew the night, 
Yet fearless was his glance, and bright ; 
As calm, that stormed-tried deek, he trod, 
Trusting, through all, the tempest’s God, 
Anon, the clouds in thunders burst,— 
Oh, was the ship, of Ged secursed ? 
Viewed as the lightning fitful gleamed,— 
On, rashing to her fate, she seemed. 


Questione i, the pilot's skill to guide 

Now praise, now blame, his spirit tried 
His course, along the trackless main, 

Was judged as though the way were plain. 


The scoff, the cruel jeer, he heard, 

And to its depths bis soul was stirred; 
Yet naught, his purpose high, could sway, 
Or eauiié him from his course to stray, 


So, through this scene of matchless woe, 
He lived, to rear our flag anew, 
Outrode the storm, and neared the goal ; 
Saw the dark storm-clouds, baekward roll. 


Fall weary, had the burden proved, 
Borne for the stricken land he loved. 
And oft, for respite brief, he sighed. 
When smiles, his anyious cares would hide. 


But ab, not hit the looked for rs, 

in the mansions of the blest. 

Not bis, the Victor’s crown to wear, 
Orim an earthly joy to share! 


Just as his heart, with hope beat high, 
And the long wished goal was nigh, 
| A felon reached, with trigger pressed 
Between him and the goal of rest ;— 


A flash! a weapon’s murderous gleam !— 
A groan; the expectant eye grew dim, 
The quickening pulse, in death was still,— 
No more, with patriot joy to thrill! 


The joyous bells which just before 
Pealed the glad tidings of the hour, 
Now, tolled in mournful notes, and slow, 
The tidings of a nation’s woe. 


Oh ; deed accursed ; few crimes before, 
Ever such weight of horror bore, 

The darker, as the victims breast 

Was but of peace and love possessed. 


Yet weep not; climbing Fame’s proud height, 
He reached the clouds, and passed from sight, 
His, was a grand; @ high career ; 

Closed, but the martyr’s crown, to wear. 

Far above fortune’s fitful blast, 

Undimmed by naught, his name shall last ; 
O’er it a halo pure, shall rest, 

While memory lingers in the breast. 


And while the rescued flag shall wave 
Its starry folds above his grave,— 

Still writ upon the scroll of fame, 

| With Washington's, is LivcoLy’s name. 


| ; ; , 


} Oh God of love, permit no more 

| The gloom of fratricidal war, 
May brothers now, as brothers love 
One hope, one aim their councils move. 


a — 





tinguished Educators. 


Crry ScHOOLS. 
No. 10. 
Francis DwIeut. 
“The good die first, 
And they whose hearts are dry as Summers dust 
Burn to the sockets !” 


dates from 1839, when he was editor of the 
“District School Journal” then published at 
Geneva, Ontario County. At the suggestion 
of Secretary SPENCER who had succeeded 
Gen. Dix as er-officio Superintendent of com- 
mon Schools, Mr. Dwient transferred his 
Journal and residence to Albany—soon after 
which by an act of the Legislature recom- 
mended by Mr Spencer, the paper was made 
the official organ of the Department, and a 
| Copy of each number directed to be sent to 
‘the officers of each of the ten thousand 
schools districts, at-the expense of the State. 
In this enterprise I became associated with 
Mr. Dwieut as co editor, without, however, 
any participation in the profits. In 1841, Mr. 
D. was appointed County Superintendent of 
Albany, which position he continued to hold 
until his death. He was, literally, an enthu- 
siast in the cause of education ; devoting all 
his time, every energy of his cultivated nature 
to its interests, not only within his own offi- 
cial jurisdiction, but throughout the State. 
Often was it my fortune to accompany him 
over the bleak hills and rugged pathways of 
the rural districts surrounding Albany, in 
his official visitations of the school. 
No copfiict of the elements — no ‘ob- 








structions, fatigues, or hardships could de- 
tain him, notwithstanding his slight figure 
and delicate health, from his “labors of love” 


| with his petted schools. Moving as he did | 


in the bighest and most select circles of the 


city, his familiar presence was wont in. | 


variably to be greeted with the remark 
“Now we shall hear all about the Common 
Schools.” His whole heart was wrapped up in 
them: and it seemed as though wherever he 
went he regarded no other topic as worthy of 
discussion. 

On the organization of the State Normal 
School in 1844, he was associated with Sec 


retary Younc, HARMANUS BLEEKER,CHARLES 


H. AusTIn and the Rev. Wrii1amM H, Camp- 


| BELL as a member of the Executive Commit- 


| 


. . . } 
Personal Reminiscences, of Dis- | 


| tee of that Institution, and made its Secre- 
tary. Here he was a constant daily visitor— 
co-operating with his friend Mr. Paes in the 
| assiduous promotion of all its interests—its 
| most trusted adviser and judicious friend 
But alas! the close of his brief, but brilliant 
|career was rapidly drawing to a close—the 
keen, polished sword was eating its resistless 
way through its material scabbard! One 
| day early in December 1845, I found him in 
close and earnest consultation with Mr. PAGE 


in the Hall of the Normal School, in refer- 
| ence to the most appropriate method of cele- 
| brating the approaching anniversary of the 
opening of the school, on the 18th of that 
month. Little did he, in his earnestness, en- 


thusiasm, and energy—little did his friend, 


By 8.8. Ranpati. Late Surr. New York the gifted Principal, or myself—little did eith- 


| er foresee that this interview: was the last that 
| would in this world, be accorded to us—that 

within the brief space of two short weeks— 
that 18th of December, for the celebration of 
| which we were then consulting, would be 
"| celebrated by his funeral obsequies! that in 


Worpsworrs. | the midst of a terrible drifting snow-storm, 
My first acquaintance with Mr. Dwicur | 


his lifeless remains would be followed to the 


the officers, teachers, and pupils of the Nor- 
mal and City Schools, the State and City offi- 
cers, and the principal citizens of Its Capital | 
Such was the will of Him “who doeth all 
things well.” Inthe morning of a life ap- 
proaching its meridian development and 
greatness full of the richest promise of many 
future years of usefulness, and untiring en- 
ergy—like his well-loved and most Mtached 
friend and brother Davrp P. Pacer, who fol- 
lowed him toa premature grave, only two 
years later—he was summoned to his eternal 
home! Mysterious, indeed, are these dispem- 
ation of an overruling Providence: but “it is 


hour”—the time—or the season—all which 
He has reserved in Hrs own hands! 
_ * . = 
“There came a voice to my sleeping ear 
With words of sorrow, and words of fear ; 
Its sound was the roll of the mountain wave, 
Its breath was damp as an opening grave ; 
My heart grew cold at every word 
For I knew it was the voice of death I heard ! 
“T ami too young for death, you say. 
Pall not, and fade not, the green leaves in 





May? 





cemetery by a long and mournful procession of 


not for us’”’—not for any of us “to know the | 


Does not the rose in its life depart ? 

Needs there long life to break the heart ? 

I have felt the breath of the deadly power ; 

My summons is come, and I know mine hour! 

“It summoned me—and I wept to die— 

Oh fair is life to the youthful eye! 

Time may come with his shadowy wirg 

But who can think on Autumn in Spring? 

With so much of light, and of hope, and of 
bloom 

Marvel ye, that I shrink from my doom *” 


Glen’s Falls Is Academy. 


The Academy in this town has been in ex 
isten ce just 85 years. Of the original eight- 
een Trustees, four have remained through 
this whole time and are trustees now—Col 
Morgan, Elmore Platt, Judge Rosekrans and 
G.G. Hawley—whose interest in the school 
has been abiding, and whose counsels have 
gone far to promoteits prosperity. Of the 
other original members of the corporation all 
I believe, are dead except Mr. Little and Mr. 
Freeman. The Academy has occupied a 
prominent place in the vilage, furnishing in- 
struction to a considerable number of young 
men preparatory to their entering college 
and who are now, distinguishing themselves 
in their professions. Anda very Jarge pro- 
proportion of the younger residents of the 
town are indebted to this institution for all 
the education they have higher than that 
obtained in the common schools—and many 
of them have received a)most or quite their 
entire schooling inthe Academy. It cannot 
be uninteresting therefore to many of the 
readers of the JOURNAL to glance over the 
list of teachers: After Mr. Farnsworth and 
Mr. Hosmer, came Messrs. Satterlee and 
Rugg, the former having charge of the Eng- 
lish department, the latter of the classical, 

| forming a partnership with Mr. Swan, which 
lasted a year or two more, extending Mr 
Rugg’s entire services at this time to not 
lees than 4 years. In 1848 came Wm Mc 
Laren, who continued Principal in 1851 ; Rev. 
J. F. Walker, 51-2; Edson Fobes, ‘52-3 ; 
Warren P. Adams, ‘58-4. Then came Mr. 
| George Rugg as sole Principal for two years, 
54-6; then Rev. J. H. Babcock, '56~7 ; then 
| E. Fobes for nearly 5 years, 57-62. Rev. J. 
A. Tusse]l became Principal in May, 1863, 
and remained 4 years. Expenditures on the 
| Academy to the amount of over $2,300 were 
| reduced by subscriptions and Mr. Russell's 
| payments, so that the indebtedness when he 
| left was $1,350. Mr. A. B. Abbott beecame 
Principal in 1867, and remained 4 years. In 
1870 the addition was built upon the rear, 
heater-put in the basement, and other fix 
| tures provided, at an expense of about $5,000 
| not far from one half of which was paid by 
| subscription. The imdebtedness when Mr. 
Abbott left was: about $3,100. Mr. C. W. 


Hall was Principal "71-2 ; Mr. Holman ‘72-3 
James 8. Cooley "78 to the present time. It 
should not be left unmentioned, nor pass out 
of remembrance, that for about 10 years Miss 
Dora Wilson was preceptress, contri 

very much to the success of the school 

the thoroughness of the instruction. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


The Object Lesson. 


On TURTLES. 


Now let us procceed with the lesson. Wil- 
lie Harwood, will you step up to this wal 
map of Florida? Look for the Keys or little 
rocky, islands around the lower end of the 
peninsula. Do you see the Dry Tortugas 
there? If you do, point them out. These is- 
lets are formed of coral, and have risen above 
the water, and the sand has been washed up 
on them by the waves, so that they are beds 
of sand, the sand being three or four feet or 
more in depth; the turtles come in great 
numbers; and crawl up on these sandy islets, 
and with their hind flippers work out a hole 
in the sand and lay their eggs, 120 to 160 in 
number, and then*cover them overj with the 
sand, working very hard tosmooth the sand 
over, so that their nests will not be discover- 
ed. None of the turtle tribe ever brood on 
their eggs ; they could not on account of their 
breastplates. These great turtles, weighing 
from 100 to 800 pounds, are called green tur- 
tles, perhaps because their color is a kind of 
olive green, but more likely because of the 
green fat of which they have, which is very 
good to eat.” “Oh! Miss Lee,” interrupted 
Harvey Wood, the son of the village banker, 
who had been one or twice to New York with 
his father, a fact which he liked to tell, “I 
know about the green turtles. When I went 
down to New York with my father, last fall, 
we went to Delmonico’s, and father showed 
me at the door a great greenish turtle shell, 
and when we went in he ordered green tur. 
tle soup and steak, and when it was brought 
on he said, ‘Now, Harvey, this is what the 
aldermen eat, so you must eat it and like it 7 
at first I thought I wouldn't like it, it looked 
so queer;and the little, green lumps which 
swam in it seemed so queer; but father said 
that was the green fat, and it was the best of 
it,and when I began to eat it, it was real 
good, and so was the steak, but I thought the 
steak was chicken.” “Well, Master Harvey,” 
said Miss Lee, smiling, “perhaps if you eat 
green turtle you may get to be an alderman 
yourself when you grow up, who knows? 
The way these green turtles are caught is 
very simple ; the sailors who are engaged in 
taking them, go on shore on these islands and 
wait till they have laid their eggs, and then 
as they are returning to the water they take 
a stout heavy stick, a handspike, they call it, 
and, putting one end under the under, shell. 
turn the turtles over on their backs. On land 
they cannot turn themselves back again, and 
so when the sailors have turned overas many 
as will load their boats they drag them with 
ropes, still on their backs, to the shore, and 
there litt them into their boats, from whence 
they are hoisted by tackle on shipboard. The 
sailors have to be very careful, for if the tur- 
tle is lifted so carelessly that its flipper can 
get a hold upon the sand, it will right itself 
and make for deep water instantly, taking 
the sailor with it if he is caught in the rope. 
When they are brought to our large cities 
they are often kept sometime before they are 
killed and eaten. 

“These islets are called Tortugas, Tortuga 
being the Spanish for turtle. There are 
other islands in the West Indies which Mas- 
ter Willie will point out to you, which are 
also called Tortugas, from the turtles found 
there. There are other sea turtles still lar 
ger than these, but not so goed to eat; the 
flesh of some of them, indeed, is very coarse 
and strong. The Mediterranean turtle is 
very large. twelve hundred to two thousand 
pounds. How much is that, Georgie Harris ?” 
“A ton, ma’am.” “Right, my boy; but this 
great fellow is not hunted, because his flesh 
is not geod ; then there is the {East India or 
edible turtle, which is very good. The Log- 
gerhead turtle, a great awkward fellow§not 
very plenty nor of much value; the Hawks- 
bill, which lives in the Indian Oceon and 
furnishes the finest tortoise-shell, and whose 





flesh is very good also. Hardly any of the 
other sea turtles furnish very good tortoise 
shell. Mr. Darwin says that the islanders 
put burning charcoal on the backs of these 
poor turtles, and when the shell curls up pull 
it off and put it under pressure till it becomes 
flat ; they then let the turtle go. This is very 
cruel and wicked. There are also what are 
called Leather-back turtles, whose buckler or 
upper shell is more like leather then like 
shell. Now, Master Willie, go over to that 
map of the Western Hemispheres and find 
the Galapogas Islands, You do not know 
where to look. Susie,” said Miss Lee, to a 
brighteyed little girl, the smallest in the 
school, “‘you can tell him where they are.” 
“Yes, ma’am,” said Susie, “8S. W. of the Isth- 
mus of Panama.” Willie soon found them, 
“Now,”’ said Miss Lee, “we will find out 
something about the great tortoises. The 
name Galapago means tortoise, and the Gala 
pagos Islands are ‘Tortoise Islands. There are 
considerable numbers of the*great sea turtles 
like those at the Tortugas, {bnt the number 
of the tortoises is much greater. They are 
very large, weighing from 500 to 1,200 
pounds, and are very strong. They live on 
vegetable food entirely, eating the juicy cac- 
tus, the leaves of trees, and some of the mos- 
ses. They are very fond of water and will 
travel with great labor at the rate of about 
four miles a day, to the springs in the hills, 
sometimes fifty to twenty miles away, to) ob- 
tain it; they stay at these springs two or 
three days, drinking very often and very 
large quantities at a time, and then return to 
their places at the foot of the hills. They 
make regular and beaten paths in their journ 
eys. They are captured for their flesh, which 
is excellent and furnishes the greater part of 
the meat for the people of the islands. Their 
eggs are larger than a hen’s egg, and are very 
much liked. 

“But the greater places for turtles are on 
the Amazon river and its branches, and on 
the Orinoco river. Master Willie, point out 
on the wall map the Amazon river, the Napo 
river, the Madeira, and turn to the Orinoco 
river—very well; I wish you all to know 
where these places are where the turtles are 
so plenty. A'‘l along these rivers, and espe- 
cially the upper Amazon, the Napo, the Ma- 
deira, and the Orinoco, there are millions of 
these fresh-water turtles, of large size, and 
possessing greater activity than those of the 
sea or of the Galapagos islands; they come 
on shore, crawl up on the sands a hundred 
feet or more, dig a hole with their hind feet, 
two or three feet deep, and lay from one 
hundred to one hundred and sixty eggs, 
which they cover with sand. ‘There are so 
many of them that they will often dig up 
each other's eggs, and the whole shore is 
covered with them several inches deep. 
They are a little larger than a heu’s egg, but 
perfectly round. These are collected by the 
Indians and broken up in large boats or 
troughs by the feet of men; water is added 
and the oi) rises to the surface, fand is 
skimmed off, heated inj copper kettles, to 
make it pure, and put up in twelve.quart 
jars, The flesh of these turtles is excellent, 
and they are sold in all the markets. 

“Now let me see who can tell me what 
thesegreat turtles and tortoises are caught 
for. Hattie Smith, can you tell?” “Most all 
of them for their flesh, ma’am.” “And which 
of them have the best meat? Joseph Steele 
may answer.” “The green turtles from the 
Tortugas, ma’am,” “And which the next ?” 
Eddie Jones puts up his hand—“ The great 
tortoises from the Galapagos Islands.” “And 
are there any others, Eddie ?”’ “Yes, ma’am 
the Hawksbill turtles, and fresh water tur. 
tles, in the Amazon and Orinoco rivers.’ 
“Well answered; now who can tell what 
else they are good for?’ Idle Dick had not 
forgotten about his mother’s comb, so he 
answered, “The Hawksbill turtles in the In- 
dian Ocean yield tortoise-shell, and the ras- 
cally niggers”—“No,” said Miss Lee, “not 
negroes ; those islanders are nearer Malays 
than negroes.” “Well,” Said Dick, “those 





rascally islanders put hot coals on the poor 
turtle’s back and when the sheli curls up 
pull it off; I guess I don’t want any tortoise- 
shell knife-handles after this. Does this 
shell ever grow on again, Miss Lee?” “Par- 
tially, I believe; but it is so thin that the 
poor turtle seem sickly after it. It is very 
much like the Indians taking off a scalp, it 
may heal over, but the man will feel the 
want of it all his days. But there is one 
more use to which the turtle is put ; what is 
it?” ‘‘Its eggs yield oil,” said Minnie Havens. 
“And where are they collected for that pur- 
pose ?”’ “In South America, along the Ama- 
zon, the Napo, the Sherry.” “Not quite, Har- 
vey,” said Miss Lee, for it was Harvey Wood 
who answered; so promptly ;{“I am afraid 
you have mixed the wines a little at your al- 
derman’s dinner; it was the Madeira and 
not the Sherry river where the turtles’ eggs 
were so abundant.” ‘And the Norimoco, 
too; wasn’t it,” said Idle Dick. ‘“ You are 
slightly wrong, too,” said Miss Lee, “it was 
the Orinoco instead of the Norimoco, as you 
will see by lookingSat the map. Andfwhat 
use did I say was made of this oil?” “It was 
for lights,” said Nettie Johnson.” “And for 
machinery,’ said Johnny Peters, who was 
quite a boy mechanic ; “And for cooking, the 
best of it,” said Sally Wilson, a quite, moth- 
erly little girl, whose highest ambition it 
was to become a good housewife. 

“I am glad,” said Miss Lée, “that you 
have all paid such good attention, and re- 
member so well what I have told you. There 
is much more yet to be learned about turtles 
and tortoises, but we will for this time close 
our object lesson.—Schermerhorn’s Month- 
ly. 





Mathematical #Arrangement in 
Nature. 

THE careful study “of the slawsof {nature 
discloses the fact that the whole universe is 
an infinite unity, manifesting itselt in endless 
variety, yet all arranged with mathematical 
exactness, each part to each and the whole. 
The numerical combination of chemicals, e- 
quivalents, and the geometrical forms of crys 
tals are examples. 

The leaves and branches of all plants and 
trees are found to arrange themselves in com 
plete mathamatical order. Taking the ar- 
rangement of whorls as the base (as in club- 
mosses, calamites, and some conifers and 
palms, among the most ancient), we find 
them arranged around the stem in spiral 
curves, in different species, in the order of 
1-2, 1-3, 2-5, 3-8, 5-13, etc., each new numer- 
ator and denominator being the sum of the 
two preceeding, and no variation from the 
series, though extended indefinitely. The 
planets are found to revolve in the same or- 
der as to time ; Neptune’s being unity, Ura- 
nus 1-2, Saturn 1-3, Jupiter 2-5, Asteroids 
average, 3-8, Mars 5-13, etc., this shows 
that no planet may be looked tor beyond Nep- 
tune, though the looked for Vulcan, and 
others, may be discovered between Mercury 
and the sun, Thus the humble planet point- 
ed to the two outer planets, before Herschel’s 
telescope accidentally disclosed the one, or 
the mathematics of Leverrier and Adams de- 
tected and captured the other. 





~e 


A Spider's Ingenuity. 


A Spider constructed its web in an angle 
of my garden,'the sides of which were attach- 
ed by long threads to shrubs at the height of 
nearly three feet from the gravel path be 
neath. Being much exposed to the winds 
the equinoctial gales of autum last destroyed 
the web several times. ; The ingenious spider 
now adopted a contrivance I here describe, 
It secured a conical fragment of gravel, with 
its larger end upward‘ by two cords, one at- 
tached to each of its opposite sides, co the 
apex of its wedge shaped web, and left it 
suspended as a movable weight to be oppos- 
ed tothe effects of such gusts of air as had 
destroyed {the web previously occupying the 





same situation: The spider must have de- 
scended to the gravel path for this special 
object, and having attached threadsto a 
stone suited tolits purpose, must have raised 
this by fixing itself upon the web, and pull- 
ing the weight up te a height of more than 
two feet from the ground, where it hung sus _ 
pended by elastic cords, The excellence of 
the contrivance is too evident to require fur- 
ther comment. 


om 


What I saw at the Dentist’s. 
A Girl’s Composition, 


Have you witnessed the drawing of teeth ? 
No! Well then let me relate a little experi- 
ence I had in that quarter, I was at the 
dentists, and just as I had taken off my cloak 
and hat, the bell rang and a stout German 
woman entered leading two children, to 
whom. as I afterwards learned she was nurse 
to. The dentist, Dr, Stewart asked her what 
she wanted done, she said she wanted a tooth 
drawn out. “Well” said the doctor, I can tell 
you beforehand that it will hurt. She seem. 
ed undecided but finally said she would have 
it drawn out. So Dr. Stewart took his for 
ceps out of a case and cleaned them. Mean- 
while I had been standing near the door, and 
a friend who was with me said she was go- 
ing out of the room for the woman would be 
sure toscream. I said that I wanted to see 
if she would, so I stood near the door ready 
to run if I wanted to. Well, the woman eat 
down in the chair, the two children standing 
directly in front of her, wondering what she 
was in the big chair for. Dr. Stewart placed 
his forceps in her mouth, there was a smoth- 
ered moan, then a scream, thena yell. I 
waited to hearno more but rushed out of 
the room. And if there was’nt a noise why 
you'd think that adozen people were being 
murdered. That German woman had power- 
ful lungs I can tell you, and the two children 
were screaming with her. WhenI went in 
the room the noise had subsided. But the 
iittle girl was so frightened she could hardly 
stand. Dr Stewart asked the nurse if it hurt 
much and she said n-n-no. As for me I nev- 
er want to see ifa person screams having a 
tooth drawn again. 





Maup. 


Notes. 





THE tuition fee in John Hopkin's Universi- 
ty at Baltimore have been fixed at $80 year. 
There will be 20 scholarships called the Hop- 
kin’s scholarships and freeing the holders 
from charges for tuition, bestowed upon stu- 
dents from Maryland, Virginia, and North 
Carolina. A Baltimore City College scholar- 
ship and five University sholarships and ten 
fellowships, yielding $500 each, have also 
been established. 


THE English newspapers, as well as the 
American, are complaining of the cost of edu- 
cation. Zhe Spectator says the schooling of 
each child, which was to cost only five and 
one fourth pence a week, now costs seven and 
one-fourth pence a week, and there is no tell- 
ing how much it may cost in the future. 
The school board will have to provide for an 
increase of twenty-two thousand children 
next year. 


M. Buisson, fellow of the University of 
France, has recently made a report in regard 
to the quality of the American school-books 
exhibited at the Vienna Exposition. He ex- 
presses the opinion that American school- 
books are far in advance of,@ny others in 
the world in the quality ef general excell- 
ence, 


————1 2 ee > 


A Sunpay school girl in Richmond, Va., a 
few Sundays ago recited the whole of the 
Psalms and part of the. Ecclesiates, four 
thousand verses in all, which she had com- 
mitted to memory during the week before. 
On a previous Sunday she recited two thou- 
sand verses, comprising the Epistles to 
the Romans, Galatians and Philipians. 
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Easter Hymn. 


Christ is ris’n to-day ! 

Join the wond’rous lay ! 
Let loud anthems ring! 
Let all nations sing,— 

All, both earth and heav'n! 


Let loud trumpets sound ! 
Earth’s remotest bound, 
Shall the glad notes greet, 
And the theme repeat, — 
He is ris’n to-day ! 


Hark ! on Bethlehers’s plain, 
Shepherds catch the strain 

Of the angelic throng, 
Bursting forth in'song,— 
Christ to us is born.— 


(“ Glory be to God 

in the highest, and 

on earth be peace, good 

will, toward men,” they sung. 
Matchless, matchless song !) 


Wise men from afar 
Sought the meteor star, 
Which, with brilliant light, 
Guided them by night 

To their infant king. 


They (their offrings were 
Gold, frankinsense, myrrh) 
Round his manger dwelt ! 
Worshiping they knelt, 
And their homage paid. 


Seek ye thus to-day. 

All may find the way 

To those mansions bright, 
Where he is the light,— 
He, the ris’n to-day. 


Mary the good part 
Sought with all her heart ; 


List'ning to bis voice, 
Made his paths her choice,— 
Brother, Teacher, King. 


Wreaths then :aidens make ; 
Flowerets, children take, 
Where roagh thorns were laid 
On his precious head, 

Crown him king of kings! 


Join, then, all, and sing! 
Let hosannas ring! 
Let them far and near, 
Echo, earth to cheer, 
Christ is ris’n, is king! 
CHas. WALKER LORD. 


«<0 ee »——__— 


Golor in Primary Schools. 


I give below a few simple, practical hints 
as to the methods of teaching children col- 
or by means of colored cards and colored 
tissue-paper. 

The first step is to teach them to distin- 
guish colérs. The teacher may hold up two 
colored papers or cards before class and re- 
quest pupils to say alike, if papers are of 
same color, or unlike, if not different colors. 
Having provided red, yellow, blue, black and 
white tissue-papers, three by two and half 
inches in size, teacher may distribute them 
among scholars by means of envelopes, each 
containing the lest named colors. 

Let teacher, holding up a red, a yellow, or 
a blue card, call on some scholar (c‘ass if de- 
sired) to select from his envelope a color like 
it. The teacher should also select from a box 
_ of colors a yellow, a purple, and an orange 
card, and show them to the class. Continue- 
this exercise until scholars are familiar with 
red, yellow, blue, purple, green and orange 
by sight and by name. 

Second Step.— Primary and Secondary col 
lors.—The teacher should now tell the class 
that red, yeliow and blue, are called primary 
collors, because they cannot be produced by 
mixing other colors together. Also that or- 
ange, green and purple are called secondary 
colors, because they are made by mixing two 
primary colors. 

The teacher may now form the orange col 
or by placing together a red and a yellow 


(two parts yellow and one part red for a good | bole is 1900 miles in diameter, and that if 
orange) tissue paper, and at same time re- | Capt. Hall bad advanced a few degrees fur- 
quest the scholars to form the same color | ther north he would have found evidence of 
with suitable papers selected from the envel- | the truth of the theory. 

opes. Form in same manner purple from red African discoveries have been pushed for. 
and blue, and green from yellow and blue.! ward with great perseverance and energy. 
This exercise may be continued till the schol- | Twenty-five years ago that part of Africa ly- 
ars can make with the papers all the secon-/ ing between the equator and the narrow 


on William's part to have told you so in such 
& positive way, and he would have been guil- 
ty of a breach of. good conduct that must 
have lowered him in the estimation of all 
good people, while you would have but made 
a bad matter worse. If you were not guilty 
of falsehood, then William was, and you 


dary colors from the primary. 


six principal colors, and having learned the | 
distinction of primary and secondary colors, | 
the teacher may tell them that a shade of a | 
color is produced by mixing black with a/| 
color so that the original color is made dark- | 
er; a tint, by mixing white with a color so 

that the original color is made lighter ; a hue, | 
by mixing two colors in unequal proportions. 
The teacher, by putting a black and a red | 
tissue-paper together, may produce a maroon 
color—a shade of red. 

A pink’ color, which is a tint of red, may al- 
so be formed by putting together a white and 
a red tissue paper. 

The teacher might also show scholars the 
card of vermillion color, and call attention to 
it as being a yellowish hue of red, formed by 
mixing a little yellow with red. 

We frequently hear in common parlance 
the expression “shade lighter,” which, when 
used in comparison with the color from which 
the shade is produced, is inaccurate, since the 
shade of a color cannot be lighter than the 
color itself. The phrase “shade lighter,” 
when used in comparing shades, is allow- 
able. 

With the aid of the tissue papers, teachers 
will find it an easy matter to fix the attention 
of their pupils. They have been successfully 
tried by many teachers and have proved to 
be of practical utility in combining amuse- 
ment with instruction—J. P. Tuomas in Va" 
Ea. Journal. 


Geographical Progress. 


AN interesting synopsis of “ Explorations 
Discoveries, and Geographical work of the 
world in 1875,” was given at a recent meet- 
ing of the American Geographical Society, 
New York, from which we condense the fol- 
lowing :— 

The Wheeler Expedition has made known 
the fertility and promise of southwestern 
Colorado and northwestern New Mexico. 
hitherto supposed to be incapable of sustain- 
ing civilized communities on account of the 
scarcity of water. It has been ascertained 
that by asystem of tanks, this “waste” can be 
made to teem with the richness of bountiful 
harvests of various kinds of agricultural pro- 
ducts. The Eocene plateau of northwestern 
New Mexico has proved a perfect wonder- 
land. In this wild solitude, popularly sup- 
posed to have been unbroken save by the 
cries of wild beasts and the whoop of the 
savage, since the Flood, there have been 
found remains of towns with indications that 
this now unpeopled region was formerly as 
populous as are now the more densely popu- 
lated Middle States; the number of build- 
ings to the square mile being equal to if not 
greater than the number now existing in the 
rural districts of New Jersey and Pennsyl- 
vania. One remarkable feature of these 
ruins was the entire absence of cisterns, and 
the almost incontestible proof that water had 
been raised to a considerable height by some 
engineering process now unknown. These 
discoveries have opened a rich field for the 
student of history. They show that Egypt, 
with its pyramids and obelisks, is not the 
only land the history of whose ancient build- 
ers is veiled obscurity. 

One of the most curious matters connected 
with the spread of Geographical Science dur- 
ing the past year has been the theory of 
Capt. Symmes, that the Earth is hollow and 
inhabited within. The son of the man who 
started this extraerdinary theory is now 
urging it upon the attention of Geographers. 
It is claimed that at the North Pole this 








Third Step.—Shades, Tints and Hues.— 
The echolar having become familiar with the 


provinces bordering upon the sea around the 


made yourself a fellow law-breakei by strik- 
ing him. If a man should so far forget 
what constitutes gentlemanly conduct as to 
call me a liar, I should be showing too much 
| respect for his opinion if I resented it.” 


South, was almost a sealed book. The stories 
of Livingstone, Stanley and Cameron, that 
are all fresh in the mind of the average rea- 
der, tell what they have done to reveal the; This view of the case was new to John, 
secrets of that mysterious land. Within | and he could but feel that in the eyes of 
the next decade we may expect discoveries | his fellows he was, in some mysterious way 
that will set at reset many of the great mys-| losing the glory of the occasion. 

teries that now puzzle the ablest of geogra- | 
phical scientists. 





“He who is right needs not such vindication, 
John. Let’s leave the fighting to the brutes. 


tee, | Will yeu be happier with the consciousness 


ae . ” 
He Called Me a Liar. 
| that you have set this sad example of wrong 


The little wedRenaie® schesl-houss was | doing before your mates, than you would have 
mounted on pegs, as if on tiptoe to catch a | been in the thought that you were right, and 
glimpee of the unusual scene. The autumn | “#t you have overlooked the coarseness of 
days were shortening and the “sere and yel- | another? The gentlemen are what their name 
low leaf” was winging its zig-zag flight from |'™Plies. Then, boy, isn’t there a better way 
the almost naked boughs to the earth. It was too. of adjusting your difficulties, than by a 
the afternoon recess. Upon the play ground, disgraceful exhibition of the worst there is 
the ordinary games were abandoned, and the jin you? Did your fight settle the question ot 
boys had rushed with one accord to the cor. | YU" honor? Think it over, boys. That'sall. 


| that you have been the slave of your tempers 


Achilles were engaged in mortal combat. 
peculiar sense of honor. 


nants of our inherited barbaric natures, was 
an affair of honor. No chivalric gentleman 
of the olden time ever gazed across ten pa- 
ces into the ominous muzzle of another chiv- 
alric gentleman’s pistol, with a keener appre- 
ciation of the demands of the code, than had 
these two boys who were valiantly tugging 
at each others hair, 

The teacher’s bell put an unceremonious 
end to the sanguinary conflict, and we re 
luctantly marched to our customary places in 
the school-room. 

The troubled face of the teacher showed 
that he had been an unwilling spectator of 
the duel. Noanger was manifested in his 
kindly countenance, but it was evident that 
the affair caused him more pain than he could 
well express. Nothing was said, and the 
afternoon classes were soon at their custom- 
ary “twice nine is eighteen,” or “John is a 
proper noun, masculine gender, etc.” The 
faces of the combatants began to lose their 
sulleness, and the hard lines slowly faded 
away. At Jast, fuur o'clock made is tardy ap- 
pearance, and expectation was alive. The 
teacher was a new comer. The traditions of 
the school had never been violated. From 
the remotest period there had been fights, 
and the traditional flogging of both was of 
course expected. 

The boy who couid vindicate his honor on 
the play-ground, and take his whipping with 
out a tear, was a hero: it wasa glory for us 
smaller boys;to be on familiar terms with him. 


ment, was but a lesser hero. 


and the thumps of sundry slates had ceased, 
we sat with beating hearts to see the result 
of the fray. 

“Well, John, what was the trouble?’ 

“He called me a liar, sir, and | struck him,” 
said John,—and his face flaunted with passion. 
John’s air of defiance plainly said, “And I did 
right, sir, and you can punish me if you wish 
but I will do the same thing again under the 
same circumstances.” 

Mr. G. understood the look. “And were 
you a liar, John?” “‘I,a liar, sir? Why— 
why, no sir,” with some hesitation. 


John, hotly. 
“I do not quite understand your reason 





ner of the yard where a youthful Hector and | School is dismissed.” 


| We went out into the still streets of the 


“Books aside!” When the rustle of leaves | don't know where the 2999 others are, but 


| “Phen why did you strike?” “Why, sir, 1 | 
allow no one to call mea liar,” responded | tant, has heard some talk about compulsory 


The average boy has an exaggerated, but | village a thoughtful group of boys. 
This terrible en- | 
counter, which was thrilling all the rem-| little speech hae been imperfectly repeated to 


Twenty years have slipped away, but that 


many a belligerent Young American, with 
good results. I have furgotten whether Mr. 
G, taught me the mysterious ot Long Division 
and Greatest Common Divisor, but I remem- 
ber the lesson the leason of that autumn af. 
ternoon in the wood-colored school-house.— 
Il. Schoolmaster. 


‘“—ee- 


The Rev, W. A. H. Martin, D. D , who 
went out under the appointment of the Pres- 
biterian Board of Foreign Missions as a mis- 
| sionary, about twenty years ago, was recently 
appointed president of the Imperial Coliege 
at Pekin, China, He teaches foreign science , 
and law to the Chinese students. 


Germany is rapidly filling the conquered 
provinces with German teachers. According 
to the Padagogische Zeitung, 126 have been 
placed at the heads of schools in Upper Al- 
sace alone. Ifthe same proportion has been 
observed in the other provinces, 378 schools 
in Alsace and Lorraine have been furnished 
with German principals. j 


The educational exhibition of Massachu 
setts at the Centennial will, doubtless, fully 
equal in extent and completeness that ot any 


other state. One-fourth of all the space re- 
served for the educational exhibition of the 
whole country has been assigned to Massu 
chusetts,and the indications are that this 
will be insufficient. Drawing will be one of 
the most prominent features. 





‘7 eoe + 


Even the lad with » bloody nose who stoically | Mus, Liverioore asserts that there are only 
accepted his inevitable share of the punish. three thousand ‘‘decent, respectable, loving 


| husbands in the country.” Thanks. We 
| heres our best wishes for your ‘ compli- 
ments. 


The latest amusement is termed the “Edi- 
tor’s Delight,” and is performed in the follow. 
ing manner: Take a sheet of note paper, fold 
it up carefully, and enclose a bank note suffi. 
ciently large to pay up all arrears and a year 
in advance. And what adds immensely to the 
| feat is to sent along the name of a new sub. 
| scriber, with cash to balance. Keep your eye 
jon the Editor, and if you detect a smile, the 
| trick is a success. 





Mrs. Partington, who is astaunch Protes- 


teaching of the masses. She can only say she 
| trembles for the safety of the schvols if any 


| 


John. If you Aad told a falsebood, it would thing so Popish as the masses should be 
be exceedingly discourteous, to say the least, ¢auht in them. 
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The Old School House. 


Whatever else to the night has gone— 
The night that shall never know a dawn— 
It stands undimmed in my memory still, 
The old brown schoolhouse on the hill. 


I see the briers beside the door, 


The rocks where we played at “keeping 


store. 
The steps we dug in the bank below, 


And the “bear track” trod in the winter | 


snow. 


The corner brick on the chimney lies. 
Just as it did to my boyish eyes ; 

And in dreams I throw the stones again 
I threw at the topping brick in vain. 


The names on the weather-boards are part 
Of the sacred treasure of my heart ; 


Some yet a place with the earth sounds 


keep. 
And some in the hall of silence sleep. 


I hear the growl, from his central lair, 

Of the swiftest boy who stood for the “bear.” 

And the song brings back thejoy and 
glow. 

Of the chase around the ring of snow, 


Often again in thought I slide 

On the stone-boat down the long hillside ; 
The breathless speed and the dizzy reel 
And the wind in my hair I feel. 


Ah me! There are spots that hold my dead 


In a sleep unstirred by memory’s tread ; 
And many a scene of life's triumph lies 
Deep in the mists that never rise. 


And things of rapture and things of tears 
Are hidden within the veil of years ; 

But the old brown schoolhe use on the hill 
It stands undimmed in my memory still. 


+ 





Woman’s Sphere and Proper 
Education. 


Another class of pursuits for women is 
that of indoor industries, such as factory la- 
bors, manufactures of male and female cloth- 
ing, printing, telegraphing, drawing and 
painting, photography, book keeping, shop- 


keeping, and thirty or forty handicrafts. 


For women who have such aims I demand 
as a right an INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. Indus. 
trial education is equally the right of all of 
It is especially the right of wo- 
men, because of their more deliecate consti- 
tution and more limited access to profitable 


both sexes, 


engagements. 


Every large institution should have the 
means of giving industrial trainings in the 
occupations by which women may make 
themselves self-supporting and independent 
of the charity of friends, or of “marrying for 


where they have no love. 
* + * * * 


a support 
* x 


The industrial elevation of womenis even 


more important than that of men, for in ele- 
vating the condition of women, you elevate 


their posterity herceforth and forever. 


In the unanimous exertions of European 
governments, by the establishment} of tech- 
nical schools, one principle or method is uni- 
It is universally conce. 
ded that drawing is the intellectual basis of 
The trade schools of 


versally prominent. 


the productive arts. 
Germany for apprentices and master work 


men give about one half of their time to 


drawing—and an equal time is given in the 
technical universities and colleges, It is the 
same in France, and the French Imperial 
Commission pronounce drawing the most im- 
portant of all studies for the technical educa- 
tion of both sexes. 

Drawing is very appropriate study for wo- 
men—it is one in which many can excel, and, 
as it is the key to the useful arts, it will open 
to msny @ women the road to independence 
and prosperity. 

* * ~ * * = 2 

Women should be trained as professional 
teachers” because itlespecially their natural 
sphere by divine appointment. Ifwomen as 
mothers are almost the sole teachers of the 


first seven years of life—if they of necessity 
as mothers give the young about one half of 
allfthe intellectua: education they receive, 
ané about four-fifths if not nine-tenths, of all 
their moral instruction—if they have an es- 
pecial vocation to this business, which they 
carry on without reward, from motives of 
love and duty—itis desirable that they 
should be engaged in the latter as well as 
the earlier part of the task. If they are 
properly trained I prefer women to men as 
teachers, at least for boys, for two reasons : 
| First, oral instruction is the most rapid and 
knowledge, and therefore should be the lead- 


ing method in all schools. 
* * + * * * * 


Second. Education is sadly deficient in 
the moral element, and most boys’schools are 
rough andjturbulent affairs where they undue 
so large a part of their mothers’ moral teach- 
ing as to make many unwilling to have 
their good children contaminated by sending 
them to schoo]. Therefore I wish to contin- 
ue the motherly influence by a good mother- 
ly woman as a teacher. Evenif she does 
not teach morals directly she has a personal 
magnetism,a soothing infiuence like that of 
the mother at home. I would not confine 
this instruction, either, to the very young, 


of bringing a school of disorderly young 
men under the influence of modest and re. 
fined sentiments than to give them a capable 
professor in the person of a lovely woman, 
and it they were especially incorrigible I 





would give them not only a female professor 

but an equal number of young women as fel- 
|low students, The association of the two 
| sexes is the divine order inallthings. Their 
separation is morbid, unnatural, and abor- 
tive, like breaking apart the right and left 
blades of a pair of scissors. Nature indicates 
the union of the different—sunshine and 
flowers go together—sweet and acid juices in 
fruits, bread and butter, meat and salt, cof- 
So 
are the sexes united, and in education I 
would have women to teach boys and men to 


fee and sugar are wholesome unions. 


teach girls.” 


niversities, but as class institutions. 


* * * * 7 


here on that subject. 

In the natural division of employments, 
war belongs to men—they excel in that be- 
cause they have the physical force and ani- 
mal courage. But the healing of the sick 
and wounded victims of war naturally be- 
longs to women, because they have the sym. 
pathy, love amd patience that are necessary. 
So far from doubting whether women should 
be allowed to heal the sick, I consider it as 
much their especial business as war is the 
business of men, and the only question in 
my mind is whether the treatment of the 
sick should not be the business of woman a- 
lone. Ifmen were entirely excluded from 
the medical profession to make room for wo 
men, I believe it would be far better than if 
women were excluded, to leave itin the 
hands of men alone, But I do not think that 
either sex should be excluded. 


* * 
But aside from all ideas of professional 
practice, every woman is ex officio a physician, 
and ought to have a medical education, 
| whether young men do.oi not. She necessa- 
rily attends the sick, and in country 
where the physician is seldom seen she is 
compelled to manage many cases, whether 
she will or not. Moreover she has the entire 
hygienic and medical management.of the 
young, who have no discretion to take care 
of themselves; and even if physicians are 


conveniently within reach she has every 
in full control when the cure is easy. ” 





delightful way of imparting and acquiring | 


for I think there could be no better method | 


The Boston University took the right view 
in abolishing distinction of sex, and speaking 
of collegiate institutions for males not as u- 


The fourth division of woman’ employ- 
ment, is that of medical practice, and when 
we recollect the eminent women distinguish- 
ed in medicine in Europe it is surprising 
that there should be any division of opinion 


Women are so deplorably miseducated 
that they think it is highly réspectable to be 
in delicate health, and no discredit at all to 
have their families continually broken down 
with disease. The plain, unquestionable 
truth is that health is the basis of all our 
usefulness—the basis, indeed, of every vir- 
tue, and that we are morally bound to main- 
tain our health—we have no right to be sick 
when we are able to protect ourselves from 
the causes of disease. 

Every college—every school of every 
grade—should be a school of hygiene, where 
youth would be trained into perfect health 
as horses are trained fcr a race or musicians 
trained to sing, and trained in gil the art and 
science of living long and living well—living 
to rear their grandchildren to maturity— 
living to see the world progressing with in- 
creasing speed to a happier and nobler life ; 
living to realize that they have themselves 
done something to make the world better for 
their having lived in it—living until they 
cannot only realize that they are nearer to 
heaven themselzes, but the heaven is nearer 
to the world, because the world is living on 
a higher moral plane“to which the colleges— 
the colleges in which men and women unite 
—are elevating society. 

In this grand elevating process I consider 
woman the more itaportant power. Man is 
more efficient for progress, but woman for el- 
evation; man may lay a broader scientific 
basis, but woman will build higher up to- 
ward heaven. The world has just reached 
the stage of civilization in which womin 
can show her elevating power in medical 
science, in education, andin religion, Wom- 
an’s power being chiefly moral and in tui- 
tional, while man’s is chiefly physical and in- 
tellectual, it follows that in proportion as 
society attains ahigher condition, woman’s 
powers are more appreciated and more influ- 
ential. In bartarism, woman is a beast of 
burden, but in the highest civilization 
(which is not yet attained) she is the social 
queen. 

Society is to be elevated by the omnipotent 
power of moral education, of which woman 
may be the principal channel. It is useless 
to talk about the equality of the sexes, for 
they are not and never will be equal. Man 
is the superior of woman in force and in sci- 
ence, but woman is the superior of man in 
that, without which force and science are as 
utterly worthless asthe rocks in the desert 
—the moral nature which bestows happiness 
hereafter—THE ALPHA. 


oo 


Education in Egypt. 


Weextract from the Hvening Post an inter- 
esting description of Miss WHATELY’s School 
in Cairo:—There were nearly two hundred 
young persons assembled in the various class- 
rooms, and their whole bearing as well as 
their prompt and intelligent answers to the 
questions which were put to them showed a 
mental alertness which was positively refresh- 
ing. The school is graded according to the 
ages and attainment of the pupils, and it was 
not the least interesting or curious among 
the scenes in the various class-rooms to have 
pointed out to us young girls whose hands 
had been repeatedly sought in marriage, but 
who had declined such overtures rather than 
surrender the privileges of the school. One of 
these young women, who had reached the 
advanced age of fifteen, had been asked in 








, marriage no less than five times, and five 











| times had declined. Let it be remembered 
| that an Egyptian girl has arived at a mar- 
_riageable age when she is twelve or thirteen 
years old, and that this young girl was not 
‘only departing from the customs of her peo- 
ple, but declining what every tradition of her 
race conspired to teach her was the crowning 
| dignity of her sex. I confess I found myself 
| wondering whether one could hope to find a 
| similar thirst for learning among our peo- 


ple. . : : 
When an Egyptian child has been coaxed 
into school, every tradition of his race and 


| 
} 


every motive of parental selfishness conspire 

to get him out of it as soon as possible. If 

the child be a boy, the merest rudiments of 

learning, in a country where education is not 

the heritage of the many but the distinction 

of the few, give him a commercial value 

which the indolence of his natural guardians 

is not slow to turn into money. It is easy to 

see that, under these circumstances, it be- 

comes every month—almost every week in- 

creasingly difficult to retain a hold upon 

children whe have been laboriously gathered. 

The teacher may have gone, as Miss Whately 

was accustomed to go, from door to door, so- 

liciting the privilege of teaching Arab chil- 

dren for nothing. She may have wrestled in 

argument, as Miss Whately amusingly pic- 
tures herself doing, with old women who did 
not feel interested enough in their visitor to 
open their door to her, but who could hurl 

from a second story window a string of shrill 
and acrimonious reasons why children should 
not be taught any thing; such a one may 
have slowly triumphed over the prejudices, 
the obstinacy, the ignorance of stupid and 
wrong-headed parents and may have suc- 
ceeded at length in winning children to her 
side. It is then that her sorest discourage- 
ments begin ; for no sooner has she awakened 
some dormant spark of interest and laid the 
boldest foundation ot some worthy super- 
structure of education, than a thousand mo- 
tives conspire to prohibit her further advan- 
ces. If the child isa girl, any education is 
regarded as at the best but a doubtful boon— 
and it is easy to see that under institutions 
which lend their sanction to polygamy there 
isa certain force in such a view. To edu- 
cate women is undoubtedly to incur the risk 
of making them dissatisfied with'a condition 
which ignorance alone can render endurable ; 
and while learning may improve the sex as 
companions, it is apt to impair their value as 
toys ; and it is as toys that Mohammedanism 
rates them, and it equally resents an inter- 
ference which teaches them to read and to 
think, and an education which encourages 
them to believe that they have souls. 


TWO SCENES IN MISS WHATELY'S SCHOOL. 


If, in spite of such difficultiés and others 
like them, a single woman has built up a 
school which is educating both boys and 
girls in sound learning and in christian ideas, 
her work is surely worthy of all honor. 
That that work has been done without pa- 
rade, and in the cheerful and resolute fashion 
which is so distinctive of English work and 
of English character, is not its least charm. 
Two things which [saw in Miss Whately’s 
school will live in my memory as freshly and 
vividly as anything which I have seen in all 
the East. One of them was revealed to me, 
when, throwing open a door, Miss Whately 
said simply, “This is our sewing-school.” 
In a lofty room were assembled a number of 
young girls and young children, engaged in 
groups of twos and threes, in embroidery up- 
on tambour-frames. Every variety of work, 
in every variety of texture, was here going 
on, including the embroidery of silk and vel- 
vet in colors, and of other light and airy-look- 
ing materials, which I shall not attempt to 
designate more precisely, in gold and silver 
thread. WhenI remembered that it fs a 
rare thing to find an Oriental woman who 
understands even the simplest rudiments of 
sewing, it was a matter of genuine rejoicing 
that such a resource for employing idle hours 
and beauifying homes was placed within the 
reach of those girls, who would otherwise 
have sat with folded hands, or used them 
only in. the coarsest drudgery. Somebody 
has said that what smoking is to men, needle- 
work in its various forms is to women—a 
soothing employment, that quiets restless 
nerves and furnishes an outlet for aimless 
activities. At any rate, such home arts can- 
not be taught te these Mohammedan girls 
without introducing among them habits of 
self helpfulness, and awakening equally an 
impulse to make home brighter, gayer and 





more home-like, whose good effects cannot be 
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easily caleulated. _ 

« The other scene wasa larger room where 
at least a hundred younger children were 
gathered, and where two of their number, 
standing in the midle ef the room, led the 
rest. in repeating the Lord’s Prayer. Any- 








thing so profoundly pathetic by virtue of its | 


very naturalness and simplicity it is not — 
to conceive. Two little girls of modest a 

devout mien advanced from their lly 
ions, and standing with heads reverently 


| 





mental effort an extra quantity of blood sur- 
ges to the brain. This very ingenious expe- 
riment, if carried further, may mark an ex 
ceedingly interesting period in biological re- 
rearch. 


Value of Business Privileges. 


CONCESSIONS GRANTED BY THE CENTENNIAL 
BOARD OF FINANCE. 





The following list of the concessions grant- 


bent, and one hand covering the else possi-| ed by the Centennial Board of Finance for 
bly wandering eyes, repeated in Arabic in | business privileges on the Exhibition grounds 


low, clear tones the simple words “Our! 
Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy 
name.” In the same hushed voice the whole 
school repeated the words after them. I do 
not know what it was—the tones of their 
voices, the earnestness of their faces, the un- 
affected reverence of their whole bearing, but 
before they had done the tears stood in their 
eyes, and that incomparable prayer had got 
somehow anew meaning and a deeper ap- 
propriateness. “Thy kingdom come.” 
Who could doubt that in God’s own good 
time and way it would verily come to these, 
as toso many others stiil walking in dark- 
ness or in paths clouded with superstition ? 
Seeing the love for her that shone in those 
childlike faces, who could help at once hon- 
oring and envying the noble woman who, 
turning her back upon the refinements, the 
dignities and the companionships of home, 
was doing in that far-off land, so noble and 
Christian-like a work ? H.C P. 


eo 


Cerebral Activity. 


An experiment of exceeding beauty ‘and del- 
icacy, indicating the action of cerebral activi 
ty, is due to Dr. A. Mosso, of Turin. At a re- 
cent meeting of the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, Professor Claud Be-nard explained by 








means of a simple apparatus, the method em. | 


ployed. To the Physivlogist it is well 
known that the circulatory vessels expand 
and contract under the action of the blood. 
It is quite possible that at one time that the 
veins and arteries are more fully charged 
than at another time. When the blood goes 
from the brain into the body the veins in- 
crease in size, and the opposite takes place | 
when the blood is sent fromthe body back 
into the brain. Any excitement of acentre 
of nervous action draws toward it an increas- 
ed circulation. Believing that this action 
could be physically demonstrated, Dr. Mosso 
conceived the following simple experiment, 
which was fully illustrated by M. Bernard. 
A glass vessel, large enough to hold a man’s 
outstretched arm in it, there being an aper- 
ture in the side big enough to admit the arm 
was used. The arm of the person to be 
experimented upon was made to fit exactly 
in the orifice, so that there could be no es- 
cape for the warm water with which the ves- 
el was filled’ Connected with the water 
was a thin glass tube, something like a 
thermometer tube in which water is placed. 
Of course,, the level of the water in the tube 
being determined, the least rise or fall of the 
fluid is appreciable. Dr, Mosso’s experiment 
demonstrated beyond doubt that the faintest 
mental effort on the part of the person who 
was experimented upon caused an appreciable 
lowering of the water level, showing that 
the blood left the arm, diminishing its actual 
volume and went to the brain. As those 
_ component ‘parts which goto make up the 
Timb of the person, such as flésh and bone, 
were incapable of rapid change, the difference 
in bulk could not have arisen from any ether 
cause than the draining off of a certaih a- 
mount"of blood from the arm. So sensitive 
did this experiement show itself to be, that, 
when the person had his attention attracted 
by the reading of a book or a newspaper, ia- 
stantly the bulk of his arm diminished ; even 
the entrance of a new corer into the [room 
produced & visible effect. We know that 
when food is to a hungry man an 
involuntary flow of saliva takes place, It is, 


then, deduéible from this © fact that in any 


| 


| 





| 





will be found interesting, as showing how 
high an estimate is placed upon the value of 
such concessions :— 
Centennial Catalogue Company, exclusive 
right of printing and eelling the official 
catalogue. $100,000 | scholar 
Globe Hotel, use of part of grounds, - - - - 10.500 
Westland Passenger Railroad Company, trans- 
portation of passengers in narrow-guage 
railroad through the grounds ; percentage 


on receipts, estimatedat - - - - - - 20,000 
French restaurant, P. Sudreau, New York - 6,000 
American Restanrant, Tobias & Heilburn 

et. St 28 2 Se 6,000 
Trois Freres,Provenceaux Restaurant, L. Gon- 

yard, Waris - - - - - 6,000 
German Restaurant, Louber, Philadelphis - 
Hebrew Restaurant, Chas, Collman Philadel 

ted lett tie tie oS 6,000 
Restaurant in Agricultural Hall, Cony tees, 

San Francisoo0, - - ee 5,000 


Cafe in main, building." Frank Green Phile- 


adelphia, - os = + 5,000 
Eight other cafes not yet awarded, - -35,000 
Royalty of $3. per bbl. on beer, to be collected 

atthe gates,estimated - - - «+ 50,000 
Milk Dairy Association, Philad - . 8,000 
Vienna Bakery ; manufacture and sale of Vien- 

na bread, - - - - 8,000 
Chocolate and Candy eaitadabak’ pei 

ege of selling product, - - 5,000 
Soda water privilege ; Chas. W, Lippincott * 

Co., Philadelphia, and J, W. Tufts, Boston, 

$20,000, and s royalty of $2 on each fountain 

estimated at $32,000 - - - 52,000 
Virginia Tobacco Factory ; privilege « of manu- 

factuing and selling. - -3,000 
Cigars and Tobacco, 5 stands; Wm. 8. Flem- 

ing & Co. Philadelphia, - 18,000 
Centennial Nationa! Bank ; banking priige 

building to cost $10,000 = - 5,000 
Safe Deposit establishment, Farrell & Co.. Phil- 

adelphia, - - - 5,000 
Centennial Guide Book Company, eutdusies 

privilege of selling guide books (no adver, 

tisements, - - - 5,000 


Centennial Photographic Association, $3,000 
+ —» om + 

I HAVE been connected with three univer- 
sities sixteen years of my life, and have seen 
about 800 men graduate from college, and do 
not know now of five out of the whole num- 
ber, alive and well, who are not making a 
comfortable living. Of them Ido not know 
of one who “feeds on unbuttered crasts,” or 
who is in a condition fairly described by that 
figure of speech. Nearly all the penny a-lin- 
ers whom I have seen, doomed to earna scan- 
ty subsistence by the lowest kind of liter. 
ary work—if long persisted in—were not col 
lege graduates, but men who, without educa. 
tion, had simply picked up jast about enough 
practical ability with the pen to do that and 
nothing more. 

I have known many college graduates to 
begin with such work, but never one, unless 
he was intemperate, long to remain in it. 1 
have known a large number to enter into 
business of various kinds, some starting at 
the bottom, mechanical, mercantile, agricul- 
tural, but never one who did not find his ed- 
ucation profitable to him, ip the lowest 
practical money-getting sense of the word.§ 

T am aware that there are some rich men’s 
sons in our large cities sent to college rather 





than choosing a course of thorough study 
who dally about home after graduation, and 
a ee much for a long time, but 

I believe, simply from the want of 


sue ent motive power to go to work ; and. 
I am constrained to believe, usually doing 
much better than those same men coul 

— been induced to do without an educa- 


weThe fast is, education is capital, and the 
best kind of ca tal in this country. opinion, |, 
on. DO man’s 
the) Gest chtas’ bes contball Gas records of 
the alumni of any one of our coll and 
abide by the actual 
en. 
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TEACHERS. Nt YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIO, No. SE 
4th St. near Fifth Ave. Brooklyn Pranch, 102 
to 106 Court Bt. Open daily from 9 A. M. to8 P. M. 
LADY of , who can teach the higher Private and class instruction. 
. French and Drawing, de ———-------- —---- 
sires a for the the ensuing year. ity ACIFIOC THE OLOGWAL Si SE E MIN ARY. Oe a1, 


Cal. Year opens in August and closes in May. Ad- 


the New Yor Somoon Journac. dress Prof. J. A. Bextor. 





aieoe al wanted for a school of 209 pupils; one 
enthusiasm and faculty of 


ererea 


N EPISCOPAL GOMMUNICANT Wanted for Sun- 
‘day Work for which a remuneration will be paid. 
Ad D. D,, New Yous Scnoor Joursxat, IT Warren 
Street, New York. 


ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No. 805 Broed- 


has energy and Tadividaal inst 
¥. struction. Students can ea- 
with whom he comes in contact, Address ter a; anytime. Call orsend for circular. 8. 8, Pavvard 


Box 10, Offices ScHOOL JouRNaL. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 
cor, Canal St. Establiahed, 1840, 
every day and evening 











62 Bowery 
Instructions 


WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for doth sexes, under 
the care of Friends. For catalogues aidress the 








YOUNG LADY desires a position in a public or pri- 
a= She hae a Seleation: _ President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pf 
ose experience small salary, Address Cc, ——_——<— 
M. M., New Your Boson Sovnsat Office. A YE AR, ‘books inclu lei; *pecial atten- 
beh te fe 4 to dakword pupils and little boys, Ad- 
es ( DGE, A. M. a graduate of Har. 
Aiiicns desiree ‘Princpcuhen. He lees OS thordeah vard University, Media, Penn. I2 miles from Phils 





Latin and G . has fitted many for col- 


lege. nae of $3,000, Address Principa) . 
Box 4, New Yory Scroo. Joverat. Pairs Busisess Uot.ece. 
6% Bowery, cor, Canal St. 


( Established 1849.) 
ug, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt- 





ANTED. A young man to act as Reporter and 
Canvasser. One who has been a teacher prefer- 


Specialities.—Bookeepi: 














red. Address Box 12, New Yor Scmoon Jormwa. 
Office. talan! higher [nelsh Branches, Writing lessons 
) per month, Ladies qual'fiel as Bookkeepers and 
ashie. s, day or evening from 9A. M., till @ P, M,, 
INSTRUCTION Mr. Paine, having sol hic uptown C)Jege devotes bis 
. | whole time at @ Rawery 
OURNALISM AND AUTHORSHIP. The Elemen- or een 
tary rules and higher principles of successful writ- ELOCUTION. 
t tleman of experience 
private, in classes, or printed, bymail. Apply by letter | Dunixe THE 
only. Buarac oF Practical INsTRUCTION 
82nd St. New York. 


CENTENNIAL; 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 





oy IN i FROM CASTS or LIFE at 
's residence ; $2 per lesson. Address HELEN 
FPA HILD, 1298 en Studio 23. 





RS, ANNA RANDALL ——- Saitor of aq 


} ab ey wage gives private tad Elocution & Oratorv. 


1 in vocal cultu ah t 
a regal eure ng and gesture, a 1418 CHestNut STREET, PrHrLADELPATA. 





Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
F. de TORNOS will give lessons in the SPAN- %*%* admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy. 
TSH LANGUAGE ai 924 Sixth Avenue, man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men. atid all claeses 


of advanced Students. Att enti > to Conversation and 
Oratory, as well as to Vocal Cultare,Reating and reet- 
tation, Spring term opens April 2th Summer term 
opens July 3rd. Send for catalogues, 


J. W. SHOE MAKER, Prin. 





TAMMERING.-—U. 8, Stammering Institute, Dr. 
White), 417 4th ave. References from eminent cler- 
yeiciaps No pay perfect- 
Fy cased. Cali or send for circular. 
RIVATE MUSICAL 
and Concert 


INSTITUTIO ~ FOR SOLO 








Pint. Playing on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 

ute, etc., apdlin Sipgiag, Harnon iSight k i 

DIRECTORY Preparing for Mae aleal Baten ity nd 7 oS 4 eading. 

of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES. For particulars ad- ee aN, School Inetit 1, from Two to Twelve 
erio bere 


dress the New Yorx Scnoor Jovrwat, 17 Warren St. rues 


For any Arrancement 


¢ Sommer Sca 
addreea GUSTAV HEY NEM, 7 Y 


Le *xington Ave.. N.Y. 





LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of — Universi- 





ty. For information address Dr. J, V. Lansing, HE ECLECTIC MEDICAL ‘COLLEGE | oF THE 
Albany, N. Y. City of New York holds two sessions of four months 
each annually, commencing in Octobe ‘ bruary 

RYANT & STRATTON, BUSINESS COLLEGE, | 4) .upiichos THE en m , ~ - < a d 

40 Court st., Brockiye, opposite City Hall, sto- P _— 4 LCTIC, devoted to re- 
dents can enter at any time or send for circular. rm, medicine, genera) science, and literature; 48 pages ; 
C, CLAGHORN. $1.50 year. Specimen copies wil! be furnished to all 





applicants, Address ROBERT S. NEWTON, M.D. and 
OWNE’S Bvarages © COLLEGE, and Academy | ALEXANER WIL he - 
Bi eoeiin Branches, 23 and 295 Fulton Street, wow York die DER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 


Brockiym. “Betablisbed 3) years. Private lessoos in al 
Branches,” Ladies de t separate. Practical 
PITTSBURGH FEMALE COLLEGE 











Business D. its prepared for the Count- 
ing House, t.'? Practical my &o, 





She bee gg | SCHOOL, of Union College. | e. 
© Tucrough cours, Fila Practice, “Address Pret Pittsburgh Conservatory of Music. 





— ELEGANT BurLpincs. EIGHT DEPARTMENS. 


TWENTY-EIGHT TEACHERS. 


OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown,N J 
For catalogues, address 


Rev. J. H, Brakely, Ph.D. 





Charges graded to the times, and less than 
those of in United States 


DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 
ork. Teachers furnished with schools and schoo!s 
with teachers. Send stamp for circular. Julia M. Thom- 
as, Secretary, Anna Randal! Diehl, Manager. 


any school the 





_ | affo ding equal advantages and accommada. 
sorts concn, we re me Seger | o°* 
x. ¥. base ves an pts. ua td ‘ ry » 


Pittspurcu, Pa 





OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for 
Bridgeport, Conn, Address Mies EMILY >} (ELSON 


Heenan OF ork THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 


, President 








Readings, Declamations and Dia tlogues 


for school, par}ér and platform. 
July and Oetobor. Address, 





Issued January Apri) 
INDERGARTEN and Tra Class for Mothers 
ag 1p byte “4 5. St. p tanght thor 

in the city. All the Prem sarcgenom? aught thor. 

oughly. Miss E. M. COE. Principal 


MES, ANNA RANDALL DIE HL, 


27 Union Square, New York 











pease as AAT Se ene 
Oct 1 Forfa parle sod for seeuie:""" | BHOTOGRAPHIG PORTRAITS 





styles. 


No. 256 


Taken all sizes an 


KGa 


ASSACHUSETTS AGRICTLTURAL COLLEGE 
W. S. Clark, President, Amberst, Mass. Send tor | | 





Ew YORE ay Aa egy a ny ae yoy 
cor. 23d St + ol gg meget Me or ve’ Session any ond 





Maret: Dowling, MD. Dean, O68 FAD Av Bowery. 
ei oe Cartes de Visite aud Imperial Cartes 
mone of into in Pooaetca 


Finely retouched at setvent prices. Copying of all kinds 
one 





Thee 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL‘ 








Rew York School ‘Fournal 
pAND 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 
Office, No. 17 Warren St. New York. 





AMOS M. KELLOGG, EDbiror. 





Wma. H. FARRELL, Business Agent. 
Epwarp L. Ke.ioee, Subscription Agent. 





NEW YORK, APRIL 15, 1876. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advahce 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order. 
Currency eent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours; 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United States. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents. 





We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 
S. towhom we will pay a liberal commision 








THERE has been laid on our table a 
petition signed by the book-publishers 
protesting against Senator Hamlin’s ac- 
tion of last year in respect to the postal 
law (where his “mistake” was the means 
of taking several hundred dollars from 
our pockets unnecessarily and unjustly,) 
not only, but against the new fangled law 
which he proposes to have enacted to 
cover his retreat. The truth is, there is 
no need of any amendment or new law. 
Let Senator Homlin like any one else 
that has made a “mistake” simply correct 
that mistake ; in other words put the law 
back where he and the express compan- 
ies found it. 








In a letter from that eminent teacher 
J. M. Gregory Prest. Ill. Industrial Univ. 
we learn that the State of Illinois, is 
moving with earnestness to make a suit- 
able representation at Philadelphia of 
its Educational material. “We are 
busy with preparation for taking part in 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel- 
phia. Our own exhibit will be a large 
one, embracing in addition to ordinary 
class work and examination papers, a 
large number of drawings and models 
made by our mechanical engineers and 
architects. The material for our State 
exhibit, is also being sent here for ship- 
ment. Illinois will not be left behind in 
the show if I judge the matter rightly.” 
TT 


A. T. Stewart. 


THis eminent merchant who died on 
Monday April roth, was a native of Ire- 
land, having been born near Belfast. He 
lost his parents before his eight year, and 
was left in the care of his grandfather 
who encouraged him to obtain an educa- 
tion. He graduated from Trinity Col- 
lege with honor, and when 20 years of 
age decided to emigrate to America. He 
was employed for a time in a public 
school in Roosevelt Street near Pearl 
Street, and here Mr. Harper (of Harper 
Bros.) was a pupil and remembers him 
as one that seemed to him to have unu- 
sual intelligence and power, He acci- 
dentally determined to become a mer- 
chant, and instead of dying penniless has 
left behind him $50,000,000. He pre- 
served his scholarlytastes and habits to the 
last ; making it his recreation to peruse 
the Latin and Greek poets in the orig- 
inal. 
OL 


Outside Work. 
Our Correspondent in New Bedford 


liaels Moving. 





who speaks of the need of teachers doing 


“outside work” beside the regular school- 
room duties, touches a subject that is of 
real importance to the profession. In 
fact the progress of the profession de- 
pends on the few who are willing to do 
something more than the daily task by 
which they earn their daily bread. There 
are duties devolving on all, only the 
many shirk them. t us see what this 
work consists of, and what the teacher 
should do beside teaching from “nine un- 
til four o’clock with one hour’s intermis- 
sion.” We believe he should, 

1. Acquire a knowledge of his profes- 
sion. It is a fact that but few know any 
principles; they know many facts, they 
have no perception of the great chain 
that corinects the facts of Geography or 
Grammar together and make a beautiful 
science of the statements that are scattered 
over the pages of the book. “What is a 
thought ?” asked an examiner of a large 
company of teachers who sat before him 
to obtain certificates, but not one could 
tell what it was though each felt able to 
deal with it, to wake it and to mould 
it. 

2. Acquire a knowledge of the great 
Educators ot the present and past. The 
teacher has heard the names of Socrates 
and Aristotle, of Bacon and Milton, of 
Mann and Page, but the number who 
can tell what they specially taught, or in 
what particulars they differed from each 
other, is exceedingly few. And the num- 
ber who have a collection of volumes of 
“Lives of Eminent Educators” is very 
small. 

3- ae a knowledge of the fitness 
of School Studies to effect a development 
of mind. There is a fixed relation be- 
tween study and education. To think, 
to know, are antecedents of knowledge 
and power of thought. This is dimly 
perceived by the mass of teachers. At 
the same “examination,” above referred 
to, in answer to the question “What is 
ost important to the teacher?” cause a 
great variety of answers. The most in- 
telligent (?) apparently, wrote “A good 
handwriting.” 

4. To attend “Teacher's Meetings.” Of 
all the means employed none is more po- 
tent than assembling where the doctrines 
of education are expounded. In these 
every teacher should aim to do and say 
something, to take some position beside 
that of a passive recipient. She should 
at least write down in common-place book 
a full statement of the views advanced. 

5. But every teacher should be a sub- 
scriber for and if possible a contributor 
to, an Educational Paper. A teacher 
who is not areader (and we mean here 
a paying reader, not a borrower of anoth- 
er teacher’s paper) of an educational pa- 
per is wanting in respect to his or her 
profession. The man (or woman) who 
refuses to get all the light possible on 
this growing subject fails to do what his 
half educated pupil will do to learn how 
to play marbles or ball. Any young man 
who is a month in the telegraph office 
will be a subscriber for the “Journal of 
the Telegraph, but thousands of teachers 
pass years without subscribing to a 
School Journal. 

If we have enlarged upon this text of 
outside work at all intelligible thanks 
should be given our correspondents for 
suggesting the theme. 


The Educational Press. 
No8 


IN the two preceeding articles we have 
mentioned the names, and in a cursory 
way, given some of the characteristics of 
the Journals mentioned. It would be 
impossible to do complete justice with- 
out writing a lengthy article on each. 
Nor can an answer be given to the ques- 
tion, “Which is the best of all the edu- 
cational Papers?” Ifthe constant read- 


ers of the New York ScHooL, JOURNAL 
have not yet acquired definite knowledge 
on that point we must beg to be excused 
from supplying the deficiency. 

The Western Journal of Education is 
published in Chicago by John W. Brown 
and U. T. Curran (Sandusky, Ohio). 
It is the product of the Chicago Teacher 
and Minnesota Teacher, and combines 
the excellences of both of these papers. 
We have perused the pages with care 
and satisfaction. There are valuable 
papers in every number; the editorials 
are judicious, well written and practical, 
and the general management of the Jour- 
nal effective and entertaining. A six 
months trial has shown that uniting the 
papers was a wise thing, and done in the 
great interests of education. 


The Michigan Teacher is published at 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, and is in every 
way an excellent Journal, Its editor is 
ably seconded by his accomplished wife, 
one of the most practical, earnest, and 
most successful teachers in the State. 
We marked her talented contributions 
before her. marriage with Mr, Ford, and 
she took a high place in our esteem at 
once. The paper has a hearty support 
of the’ teachers we doubt not, for no 
state surpasses Michigan in the number 
of its live teachers, and these are the on- 
ly ones that take any Journal. 

The Normal Monthly is a quiet but 
excellent paper, which was originally in- 
tended for the students and graduates of 
Normal School at Millersville, Penn. 
The Principal, Mr. E. Brooks must be a 
teacher of an unusual excellence judging 
from his writings, both prose and poetry; 
a calm and serene beauty is observable 
in all of them, and his is the controling 
spirit of this interesting journal, which 
deserves a wider fame. 

The Oregon Educational Monthly is a 
new paper, published at Salem, Oregon, 
and offering interesting features to its 
readers. 

Utah Educational Journal is a paper 
published at Salt Lake City, and gives 
great promise of usefulness. Its spirit 
and enterprise awakens the admiration 
among all who see it. We believe it 
will grow into extensive favor. 

The Carolina Teacher has just begun 
what we trust will be a prosperous career. 
It is a very pretty magazine, neatly 
printed, and representative of the inter- 
ests of South Carolina. Mr. M. W. 
Warren is editor. We tender him a cor- 
dial, Welcome. 

The Ontario Teacher is published at 
Strathroy, Canada. This journal is solid, 
undemonstrative and practical. While 
very different from the English magazines 
that reach our table, it differs quite as 
much as the Journals published in “the 
States,” This difference is one of de- 
gree however, rather than one of kind. 
Its mathematical department shows us 
that teachers of eminence are its readers 
and contributors; and wish that we 
might see this excellent example follow- 
ed in respect to our educational pa- 
pers. 

The Western is not an educational 
Journal, but deals in literature, ethical 
and philosophical questions, and ranks 
education as one of these. It has dis- 
cussed in a very new and interesting man- 
ner, questions that would bewilder the 
ordinary schoolmaster, but which the 
St. Louis educators, headed by William 
T. Harris find no difficulty in handling. 
It has won respect for itself wherever 
read and comprehended. 


1-—2o oo? 


New York City. 
Grammar School No. 56. 
Some very indectelinaen exercises were held 











in the Girl’s Department of this School, on 


April 5th. The occaston was the distributing 
of semi-annual Certificates, and alf the trus 
tees were present, with the exception of Mr. 
DeLamatar. A marked feature the report of 
progress and condition of the school, was the 
high rate of percentage of the scholars, the 
following students registering ene hundred 
per cent. 


Miss Jessie Finch. 
Miss Hattie Raynor. 
Miss Coralie Wood. 
Miss Susie McMains. 
Miss Florgnce Graham 
We give below the main features of the 


programme. 


PROGRAMME. . 

Composition, “Time; waits for no Man.” 
Miss Lottie Snyder. 

Reading, , “Guilty or Not Guilty.” 
Miss Nellie Gallagher. 

Reading, “ Golden Hair.” 
Miss Agnes Morehead. 
Composition ‘** An old Shoe.” 
Miss Millicent May. 

Distribution of Certificates, 
Reading, “My Dead Dolly.” 


Miss Minnie Wise. 

Messrs Bird, Castree and Harrieeom were 
the distributors of the certificates, and’ some 
excejlent addresses were delivered by Mes- 
srs Bird, Harrison and Armstrong. 

Mr. Bird referred to the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Mr. DeLamatar, and paid a graceful 
tribute to his great interest in the school}, 
notwithstanding his necessary absence from 
duty threugh affliction. 

Mr. Harrison and Mr. Armstrong both gave: 
sound advice to the scholars, urging them to. 
live a true life in preference to showing a 
gaudy and superfitial exterior. 

Miss Elizabeth Loveridge, the Principal, 
and her excellent assistant, Miss Adeline 8. 
Sutton, the Vice Pricipal, are maintaining 
the high rank the school has attained to ; 
faithful, earnest, skillful and honored labors 
are they. 
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Grammar School No. 47 


A very pleasant reception was held in the 
primary department of this School on Friday 
last, anda large number of the elite of the 
immediate neighborhood were present, as al- 
so Wm. Wood Esq, President of the Board of 
Education, and Messrs Earle, Tailor and 
Knox, Trustees. 

Mr. Agnew presided, and addresses of a 
very interesting character were delivered by 
Rev. Mr. Hamilton, and also by Mr. Fletcher. 
The exercises were interesting, and showed 
the excellent principal Miss Requa and her 
assistants to have labored indefatigably for 
the good of their pupils. The audience was 
delighted with the charming and natural 
ways of the pupils. 





Mrs. Burn’s class in Phonography at Cooper 
Union is in a flourishing condition. It meets 
on Friday Evening at 844 o'clock. 


—~T7ee 


AT THE BOARD OF EDUCATION, 


The session of the Board of Education last 
week, was devoted almost wholly to business 
Among the more important requests fron: 
Trustees, was that coming from the 22d. 
Ward ; they nominate Mr. Matthew J. Elgas 
for Principal of the Male Department of the 
new Grammar School, in West 54th street. 
Of his fitness for this important post, we can 
bear cheerful testimony from a very careful 
examination, ‘made of the Evening Schoo) 
which he managed with remarkable "ability. 
We felt assured of the existence of excellent 
features from hs school, from conversing 
with pupils before weentered ; they were 
full of bouyant hope and interest ; this inter- 
ests were repeated. Of the other nomina- 
tions to posts in the new building, Miss Hoff- 
man for Principal of the Female Depart- 
ment, and Miss Julia M. Elliott for Vice 








Principal, their past labors in Primary School 
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No. 40, speakes in their behalf with no un- 
certain voice. This Primary School has 
borne a good reputation, and its teachers de- 
serves promotion. 

WE called attention} to the movement of 
the Principals in respect to Drawing. It is 
no longer a question raised by the Teachers 
of Drawing ; it is the interests of the pupils 
that are now considered; New York City can- | 
not go backward. Drawing is one of the most 
useful and practical of the studies, pursued in | 





the school-room. The time has passed for con- | an explicit order to stop it is received. 
sidering it a pastime. It needsto be taught | subscril.: wishes to stop his paper, do not 
daily, and a direction given tojit that will) direct the 
render it useful to the pupil in his life work. | paper. 


Tue debate on Mr. Thaddeus Moriarty’s | 
appointment brought out,the fact that he is | 
a graduate of No. 2 which is of itself the best | 
recommendation. Mr. Goulding in his re- 
marks showed {his ‘earnest, devotion to the 
school interests of the 7th Ward, as well as 
his confidence in the nomination. 

Mayor> Wickham seems to have special 


skill in selecting Commissioners of Education. | 


Mr. Charles Place, one of the appointments 
made at the beginining of the year,, is a gen- 
tleman who will labor most affectively zeal- 
ously and intelligently in behalf of the high 
interests of the schools. 


The first step in Ventilating the \School- 
Rooms was taken by the Commissioners. It 
was opposed by Messrs Hazeltine and Hal- 
sted, but only on the ground that the results 
might drive pupils . out of the schools, and 
create an expense estimated by some at 
$500,000 or more. Mr. Fuller thought the 
air was good enough. It must not be inferred 
from this that he is opposed to improvements, 
on the contrary he is one of the firmest and 
best friends the scholars and teachers have. 
But there were some things the public could 
not afford to do for the public schoo]ls—name 
ly to give to pupils better air than they got 
at heme—or to attempt to furnish air equal 
to that blowing over the Catskill Mountains. 

Some debate arose about beautifying the 
Normal College grounds. It must be 
remembered shai this city has an impor- 
tant duty to perform for other local- 
ities. They copy the course of study, the 
buildings, the;desks and use the same text- 
book¢. In fact what New York City does the 
rest of the country believes to be right. 
Hence, properly beautified grounds around 
this splendid institution are necessary. And 
there are a thousand other reasons, 





In nocountry are people more inclined to 
extremes than in ourown. We are prone to 
make every new thought, and new theory, 
a hobby horse, and saddle it, and mount it 
and ride it, until its poor back is galled and 
tender and sore; the unfortunate thing is, 
we ride its flesh off and run it into the 
ground. . 

Some thoughts, some theories, will bear 
riding. Like the muscles of the human body 
the more they are exercised, if properly fed, 
the more they are developed, the stronger 
they grow. 

At present the construction ofthe sexes is 
the horse now being bridled and saddled, 
and in some parts put upon the race 
course. 

The advocates of thispr actice ask, if it be 
necessary to feed the sexes at different intel- 
lectual tables, why not provide them sepa- 
rate physical tables. If one sex requiresa 
different intellectual regimen, why not a 
different bodily ‘regimen. No one, say they, 
thinks of furnishing different houses to live in 
or different food to eat, for the boys and girls, 
the menand women of the same houshold. 
All sitat the same table, eat of the same 
food, quench their thirst from the same foun- 
tain, yet nature knows how to assimulate the 
food and drink of each, to the constitutional 
being. 

The other class equally sanguine, coutend 
that the two sexes are like the halves of a 
great circle, each necessary to fill its own 
part of the circumference, and which cannot 


be filled by the other. That in many respects | issue from them. Every sense rejoices in 
their organizations are precisely the same— their general and appropriate greeting. But 
im other respects totally different. Both are color, sound and odor, with all the other im 
bound by the same code of morals, both are | pressions which Nature makes upon our 
amenable te the same divine law. senses, are only the language in which the 

It is a grand field for thought and study. | material world addresses us. We listen to 
these “voices of Nature” and are charmed 
with their wonderful revelations of order and 
beauty, but we seek in vain for any declara- 
tion of the character of that which utters 
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| The concert at Steinway Hall on Friday 
evening wasa very pleasing affair. Mr. South 
erland presided with dignity, and with an 
ease also that was agreeable to the audience. 
He says a great many thing in his quiet way 
and enjoys a just popularity among his fel- 
jow teachers ; and this is somewhat remark- 
able for, for some unexplained reason, teach- 
ers are jealous and critical of each other 
The cause of the prosperity of the Associa- 
tion is due greatly to the good management 
of Mr. Southerland who creates friends for it 
by his genial manner and continual labor in its 
behalf. j 
The piano was played in admirable style 
by Mr. Florio, Miss Lasar sang effectively and 
| with the graces a long study of her art en- 
| ables her to employ, yet, it must be said that 
in some respects she does not equal the na- 
tive sweetness that she exhibited years ago. 
| Miss Dargon isa reader possessing remarka. 


us any time before the expiration. 3d. If sizes and the weights of its constituted atoms, | ble dramatic powers, but her “Queen Mary” 


you have neglected these two simple | 


but in all this he is like the little child who 


| : . 
was too painful, too real for comfort. 


The 


methods, and the time to which you have | delightedly plays with beautiful crystals | general sentiment of the audience would be 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for | and precious stones the mineralogy of which | in favor of Mr. Burbank who read at a pre 


each paper issued since your subscription ex-| 
pired, atthe rate of five cents a copy. If} 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon | 
you may rest assured your Jetter has been | 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a} 
“ postal ,,at once, that measures may be | 
instituted for finding ,itj or recovering the 
money. 


-—- soe, 


Privileges of Teaching. 


To witness young thoughts springing up, | 
new faculties develope the tendrils of the | 
mental vine, reaching out to fasten themselve | 
on surrounding thought, the accumulation of 
mental strength, and to be instrumental in 
such a work, is an estimable privilege. To | 
collect material. to direct in the conetruction 
and be the guiding architect in building up | 
a noble character, and fitting it for immor- | 
tality, and the happiness of the Blessed is a 
privilege pregnant with eternal delight. | 


| 


Preventing Cruelty to Children. | 








A MEETING of the Board of Managers of | 
the New York Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Children was held at No. 860 
Broadway Monday afternoon. The Secretary | 
reported for the past months as follows ;| 
Complaints received, 50; complaints investi- 
gated, 44; cases prosecuted, 8; children sent | 
to homes or institutions, 3. Among the most | 
important of these cases was that of the little 
boy, James Gillespie, said to have been burned 
by his father, and in which the Coroner’sjury 
found a verdict that the child came to his 
death from “burns, but in what manner re- 
ceived we are unable to determine.” There 
was no one ih the reom at the time but the 
father and child. This case has been placed 
in the hands of the District Attorney for fur- 
ther investigation. A young girl, 13 years 
old, was rescued from persons with whom she 
was living, being beaten, kicked, made to do 
work for five grown people, given hardly any 
clothes, and not allowed to learn to read or 
write. She was found a home with a wealthy 
family in Connecticut, who write to say that 
she is contented, happy, and a good girls 
The Secretary also reported that the Society's 
officers had in many cases prevented the use 
of very young children as acrobats and gym- 
nasts. Nearly all the managers of variety 
theaters have consented to prevent or with- 
draw any such performance by children when 
deemed objectionable. It is the lower class 
of variety entertainments with which the 
Society finds the most trouble. 


oo 


Unknown. 


How varied and beautiful are the material 


forms by which we are ; elepant 
combinationation of coler, harmonious min- 








he has never dreamed of. 
Matter and force are the body and spirit of 
nature. P 
Masters of matter are inert. At rest they 
must rest forever unless moved by power 
outside themselves. In motion they must 
blindly and forever move unless by beating 
against external influence their motion is 
overcome. They come when they are pulled ; 
they go when they are pushed. Matter is 
immortal in the sense that it cannot be put 
out of existence except by the Voice who 
made it, and yet it is already dead in that it 
esses not a single characteristic exhibited 
by the spirit which is the life. Outside of 
themselves are the powers to which masses 
of matter are subject. Under the influence 
ot external forces they are moulded into pro 
tean shapes and compelled To engage in the 
various movements and proeesses by which 
the wonderful system of nature is sustained, 
While masses ot matter are dead and inert 
forces are alive and active. Darting through 
celestial space, dancing in the atmosphere, 
racing through the rocks ; liks giants and like 
airies rolling worlds amd shaking atoms, they 
people earth and air and space. Leaving 
visible footprints every where yet themselves 
snvisible, they bewilder the most searching 
intellect and the ablest scientist so far from 
telling us what they are, must be content to 
give them names and tell us what they do. 
Even this is not aneasy task. It has taken 
the labor of centuries to build the science of 
Natural Philosophy and Chemistry, and 
these sciences as they stand to-day are only 
an embodiment of what has been learned in 
these laborious centuries concerning forces 
and their effects. It is an old mistake and 
still a common one to suppose that it is the 
peculiar province of those sciences to treat of 
the Material World in the sense which this 
phrase usually conveys. The phenomena of 
the material world are and ever must be the 
objects of research in science, but the idea of 
matter is rightly conceived only when we 
regard it as the visible mansfestation of the 
exitence and actiou of force. Forces, there. 
fore, are the objects to be sought and studied 
in science. Only he who studies with this 
in view studies the sciences with greatest 
profit. For him who does the study of nature 
has no materializing tendency. The contem- 
plation of these spiritual agencies whlch 
make our earth the beautiful place it is, can 
not do otherwise than to exalt the spirited 
nature of him who studies them. He finds 
them, to some extent, under the control of 


the intelligent spirit of man but in no de-| 


gree obedient to any thing lower in the scale 
of being, and yet he finds them altogether 
subordinate to laws infinitely beyond the 
power of his spirit to conceive. Only a spirit 
infinite in percsoy weeny and power, therefore, 
can reign over them. To the student of 
force nature is not the Supreme, but God is. 





The crime of the parent should never be a 





gling of sounds and delightful fragrance 








prejudice to the son.—PUBLIUs SrRvs. 


| vious meeting. The Brooklyn and Jersey 


City teachers were out in considerable force 

) among the latter Principal Edward Ward of 
No, 11. Many of the Commissioners and Trus- 
tee were present and altogether the occasion, 
was pleasant and undoubtedly profitable. 


—_——- oo —+ — 


Sight Education. 


The necessity of sight education to a per. 

|son born blind and afterwards made to see 

by a surgical operation, is forcibly shown by 

}@ single instance, quoted from the science 
| Record. 

Ten mimutes after his eyes were opened 

the patient was shown a round piece of card 


and was asked the shape of it. He could not 
tell till he had touched it. The next mo- 
|} ment a square card was shown him and he 
said it was round like the other, Hesaid the 
same of a three-cornered card. He was then 
asked if he could finda corner on the square 
card, It wasonly after much thinking that 
he decided the card had a corner, after which 
he readily recognized the other three corners. 
An exceedingly instructive subject wae a 
lady operated on by Wardrop. At first she 
saw only patches of light and shade; by de- 
grees only she learned the names of colors, 
and was able to distinguish them. On the 
seventh day after the operation she was seen 
to examine some teacups and saucers. She 


thought them queer, but could not tell what 
they were till she had touched them. Sim. 
ilarly, she saw but failed to recognize an 
On the eighth day a key and a pen- 
cil-case, with which she was perfectly famil- 


orange 


iar by touch, were placed side by side on the 
table before her; she could not tell which 
was the pencil-case, which the key. 

LeRoy C. Coo.ey. 


-—_eoo—-- 


“lll Take What Father Takes.” 


“Wuat will you take to drink?” asked a 
waiter of a young lad, who, for the first time, 
accompanied his fatherJto a public dinner. 
Uncertain what to say, and feeling sure he 
could not be wrong if he followed his father's 
example, he replied, “T'll take what father 
takes.” 

The ans wer reached the father’s ear, and 
instantly the full responsibility of his position 
flashed upon him. “Waiter, I'll take water.” 
And from that day to this strong drink has 
been banished from that man’s home. 








Sele Be. ll 
An elegantly dressed lady got into a Madi 
| son avenue car, and, although the lady was 
| cool, she could not wear her gloves on ac- 
| count of her many diamond rings. A balky 
| horse having twice stopped the car, the lady 
went to the door, and, looking at the team 
for a few moments said to the driver: “That 
‘are off horse ain't used to be ‘druv on that 
‘are side.” And that was just the trouble, in 
spite of the diamonds. 
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Book’ No tides. 


Quackenbos’ History OF THE WORLD. 
In general, histories for school use are usual 
ly as uninteresting to adults as to boys and 
girls, but this isan enjoyable exception to 
most books of its class. It is well planned, 
well proportioned and well written. Inci- 
dents more startling than important have 
been ruled out entirely, and even the idea 
pictures which it is the custom to printin 
such books seem mostly made with the pur- 
pose of illustrating the buildings, dresses 
aad habits of the day. Maps are quite abun- 
dant, and are as large and complete as are 
required by the text. Published by D. Ap 
pleton & Co. 


It is said of Lord Norbury that he would 
at any time rather lose a friend than a joke. 
On one occasion he began the sentence of 
death in this wise: “Prisoner at the bar, you 
have been found guilty by ajury of your 
countrymen of the crime laid to your charge, 
and I must say I entirely agree with the ver- 
dict, for I see ‘scoundrel’ written in your 
face.” Here the prisoner interrupted with , 
“That's a strong reflection—from your Lord- 
ship.” Whereupon the judge, keenly appre- 
ciating the joke, commuted the sentence_in- 
to transportation for seven years. 


Had a Question. 


In one of the Union Schools the other day 
a teacher departed for an half an hour from 
the usual programme, and asked her schol 
ars such questions as might interest them. 
After she had asked “ What makes the wind 
blow?’ “What causesrain?’’ “Who inven- 
ted the locomotives?’ and so forth, and help- 
ed to explain them, she said : 

“ Now, children, any of you who so desire 
can ask me questions.” 

No ope seemed to thinkof anything, ex- 
cept . freckled-faced boy about fourteen 
years old. He raised his hand, and the 
teacher said: 

“ Well, Robert, have you a question?” 

“Yesmum, I’dlike to know what they 
mean when they say to a feller: ‘Oh, pull 
down your vest !’” 

The teacher had to admit that she was be- 
hind the age.—Detroit Fress Press. 





IF one should give me a dish of sand and 
there] were ‘particle of iron in it, I might 
look for them with my eyes and search for 
them with my clumpsy fingers, and be unable 
to detect them; but let me take a magnet 
and sweep through jt, and how it would draw 
to itself the most invisible particles by the 
mere power of attraction! The unthankful 
heart, like my fingers in the sand, discovers 
no mercies; but let the thankful heart sweep 
through the day—as the magnet finds the 
iron so will it find in every hour some heav- 
enly blessings ; only thé iron in God’s sand 
is gold.—O, W. HoLMEs. 


Resurrection of Long Buried 
Germs. 


About thirty years ago, near the southern 
boundary of this county, a farmer's wife, liv- 
ing in a small log cabin on a hillside, planted 
in front of her door a plat of flowers, among 
which was the purple poppy. After the far- 
mer built himself a new house ata little 
distance from his former abode, to take ad 
vantage of the hill, the road was moved 50 
as to run directly across this plat of flowers 
and for twenty five years or more there has 
not been the least vestige of any flower that 
formerly grew there. Last yearin working 
on the road, the hill was ploughed and 
scraped and graded down, and this year, cir- 
cumstances proving favorable for the germi- 
nation of the long buried seed, purple pop. 
pies ***blooming along that roadway.—Re- 


pository and Messenger. 





THE SCHOOL OF LIFE, 


THE whole of life may be regarded as a 
great school of experience, in which men and 
women are the pupils. As in a school, many 
of the lessons learned there must needs be 
taken on trust. We may not understand 
them, and may possibly think it hard that 
we have to learn them, especially where the 
teachers are trials, sorrows, temptations, and 
difficulties ; and yet we must not only accept 
their lessons, but recognize them as being di- 
vinely appointed. 

To what extent have we profited by our 
experience in the school of life? What ad- 
vantage have we taken of our opportunities 
for learning? What have we gained in disci- 
pline of heart and mind? How much in 
growth of wisdom, courage, self-control? 
Have we preserved our integrity amidst pros- 
perity, and enjoyed life in temperance and 
moderation ? Or has life been with usa mere 
feast of selfishness, without thought for 
others ? What have we learned from trial and 
adversity? Have we learned patience and 
submission? Or have we learned nothing but 
impatience, querulousness and discontent ? 

The results of experience are, of course, 
only to be achieved by living, and living is a 
question of time. The man of experience 
learns to rely on Time as his helper. Time 
has been described asa beautifier and as a 
consoler, but it is also a teacher. It is the 
food of experience, the soil of wisdom. It 
may be the friend or the enemy of youth; 
and Time will sit beside the old as a consoler 
or as a tormentor, according as it has been 
used or misused, and the past life has been 
well or ill spent.—Saturday Evening Post. 


‘—aoeoe, 


Havoc of Lightning. 


Tre schoolhouse at Ionta, a station, nine 
miles from Nashua, Iowa. was struck by 
lightning the other day. Several scholars 
were at play in the schoolroom. Three boys 
were playing marbles in the hallway of the 
schoolhouse when the building was struck 
by lightning, the fluid passing down through 
the building, knocking the boys senseless, 
and stunning every person in the building. 
One of the boys, named Trusty, was struck 
in the foot, his boot being torn into shreds, 
and his foot is so badly torn and burned that 
amputation will be necessary, and it is feared 
he will lose his life. The other two boys 
were insensible for several hours, and it is 
feared that they may not recover. A year 
ago a schoolhouse on the same site was struck 
by lightning in the night, and (destroyed by 
fire. 


Philosophical Apparatus and its 
Manufactury. 


THERE are two classes of mechanics em- 
ployed in all mechanical operations, one class 
though accomplished and capable of doing 
their work well and with great neatness and 
precision, are able to do only what their 
hands have been trained to perform. 

The second class are equally good work- 
men, but are never quite satisfied if the sec. 
ond, article made from the same patten, is not 
a little better than the first. This class ad 
o mechanical construction and ingenuity me- 
chanical invention. 

Having worked in the Labor atory mgst of 
our time for the last twenty-five years—we 
have noticed this difference in mechanical 
skill manifested in different manufacturies of 
Philosophical and Chemical Apparatus. 

The inventive mechanic improves every 
pattern and every article of apparatus each 
time he repeats the process of manufacturing 
it. Of this second class we find our friend 
Mr, J. 8. Cheyney.—Nos. 1 and 8 Bond St. 
Room, No. 5. 


See advertisement in another column, 





Letters. 


A. M. Ketioee Esq:—Your paper has 
been a visitor for over three years, or ever 
since I began teaching in the city schools, 
and it gives me pleasure to see it coming in 
the hand of a pupil with its brown coat on. 
I feel lost mot to see it on Friday noon for I 
always look it overas I take my long car- 
ride. I should be glad to write something 
for the good of my fellow teachers, but fear 
I cannot. I will however enclose a short ar- 
ticle on ‘* Teaching Numbers” which if you 
deem worthy of a place I shall be surprised. 

R. 

(The article alluded to isagem well wor- 
thy of setting and will appear in a week or 
two. 

Epitok OF ScHOOL JOURNAL :—There 
seems to us who are readers of the JouRNAL 
in No.—that while there is much truth in 
the article entitled “What is the remedy,” yet 
that the teachers are set to solve @ problem 
like this 8x -|- 4y —|- 52 -]- 6w etc. — N. 
In other words we are required to do what is 
impossible. I do not complain of teaching, 
nor of labor. 1 love both, but I do complain 
that I have so little opportunity to do that 
higher work I want to doso much. I have 


no time nor place to give any attention to | 


the moral elements, if I do J fail to pour in 
enough Geography or Grammar. Iam oblig- 
ed to drill all the time, or my class will fail 
to be marked excellent. Then again as to 
order, there is no mistake that the removal of 
the power to inflict corporal punishment was 
a step backward—as far as our Ward is con- 
cerned. Order now costsa great deal and 
when you get it, it is not something that is 
in the pupil; it is in the teacher—his power 
and infiuence. B. 


—o2eo +-—- 


Scotch Proverbs. 


Ye’re Maister o’ yer ain words; but, ance 
spoken, yer words may maister you. 

God never sen’s mouths, but He sen’s meat 
for them. 

He that teaches himsel, has a fule for a 
maister. 

Raise nae mair deils than ye’re able to 
say, 

Naething should be done ina hurry but 
catchin’ fleas. 

Sharp stomachs mak’ short graces. 

There was ne’re eneuch whar naething was 
left. 

Bend the back to the burden. 

Be a frien’ to yoursel’ and sae will ithers. 

Better be alane than in ill company. 

Do the likeliest. an’ God will do the best. 

Every man kens best whar is ain shoe 
binds him. 

Fear God an’ keep out 0’ debt. 

Fules make feasts, an’ wise, men eat 
them. 

“An’ wise men mak’ proverbs, an’ fulés re- 
peat them.” 

Faire words ne’er brak a bane, foul words 
may. 


WHEN lonce any proposition is clearly de- 
monstrated to be_true it ought not to disturb 
us that there be perhaps perplexing difficul. 
ties on the other side, which merely, for want 
of adequate ideas of the manner of the exis- 
tence of the things demonstrated, are not ea- 
sy to be cleared.—CLARKE. 


A beggar some time ago applied for alms 
at the door of a partisan of the Anti-Begging 
Society, in Edinburgh. After in vain detail- 
ing his manifold sorrows, the inexorable gen- 
tleman peremptorily dismissed him. “Go 
away!” saidhe. “Go! We canna gie ye 
naething.”’ “You might, at least,” replied 
the mendicant, with an air of great digni- 
ty and archness, “have réfused me gramma- 
tically.” 





Mr. WARNER, ex-Secretary of the State ot 
Massachusetts, is preparing a history of the 
colleges of that State for the Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 
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The English of Deaf Mutes. 


With these tremendous odds against him 
the deaf-mute child is set to the task of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of written language. 
His ideas (in signs) shape themselves in this 
wise ; “ Horses, two, run fast.” Of course he 
does not think these words. The idea of a 
horse, its shape and color, is prodably imag- 


| ed in his mind, or if the horse be not present 
| to his sight, the sign which he uses for that 


animal comes into his thought. He next 
touches or grasps or holds up two of his fin- 
gers, which he uses on all occasions to @x- 
press number. Then the idea of running by 
means of its sign, and lastly that of speed, 
suggest themselves, the last two, however, 
being probably closely connected as in our 
own minds. 

Observe, here, that the order in which the 
thoughts arrange themselves is different 
from the manner of those who think by means 
of words. The main idea is “ horse,” and he 
gives it the preference, as the older and more 
simply constructed languages always did. It 
is reserved for our cultured and perfected 
language to describe an object before telling 
what that object is. Who will say that it is 
according to philosophical principles that we 
say, “A fine large red apple,” instead of “ An 
apple, fine, red, large”? A deaf-maté boy 
tells me that he saw two dogs fighting yes- 
terday. He expains it in signs in this man- 
ner: “ Dogs, two, fight ; first, second ear bit, 
blood much. Second ran, hid; saw yester- 
day, [.”” Thusthe fact is arranged in his 
mind. Let him attempt to translate—for it 
is nothing but translation—this simple state. 
ment into English. The perplexity which 
first seizes the hapless schoolboy over his 
“Gallia est. omnis divisa in partes tres” is 
nothing toit. Like him, he must go hunt- 
ing, a8 if for a needle in a haystack, for ths 
word to put first. It isthe last idea in his 
sign-sentence. Then he slowly Jearas to pick 
out the words and arrange them in English 
order—an order, as I said before, not founded 
on philosophical principals, but in most in- 
stances wholly arbitrary. This is by no - 
means an easy task. Years of training does 
not ensure him against ludicrous lapses. A 
fair percentage of the whole number educat- 
ed learn to construct sentences with tolerable 
accuracy ; a smaller percentuge of these ac- 
quire fluency, precision, and, in some rare in- 
stances, grace of expression ; but a large pro- 
portion never become good English scholars. 
—J=NNIE EGGLESTON ZIMMERMAN in Lip- 
pincott’s Magasine for April. 

Professor (looking at his watch): “ As 
we have afew minutés, I should like to have 
any one ask questions, if so disposed.” Stu- 
dent ; “What time is it, please ?” 
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Publishér’s Department. 


“Ponds Exttact” has a world wide fame for | 


a great variety of purposes, 


| them. The books they idsue ate among the 


occa ise Hay YOK Schon JOUTAL SPLENDID OFFERS! 


general readers must have them.” 
Taken idternally, Dr, Pierce’s Compound 


A revolution in the Corset trade has been | Extract of Smart-Weed, or Water Pepper, re 


effected by Dr. Warner's wonderful improve- 
ment, called the Sanitary Corset. 

Our lady readers will do well to purchase 
only “Dr. Warner's Sterling Corset ; it is the 
only one made by a physician and approved 
by a physician 

Ruptured persons who have seen the Elas- 


lieves, almost instantly, pain in stomach or 
bowels, cramps and spasms. There is noth- 
ing that compares with it for Diarrhea, Dy 

sentry, Cholera apd Cholera Mérbus. Use: 
externally, it is an invaluable liniment for 
both man and beast. It is the people’s friend, 


| and all should keep it wich them, in fact, so 


conveniently near that they can put their 


tic Truss, 688 Rroadway, look with pity upon | hand upon it in the dark, if need be. It is sold 

those who do not know better than wear the | by all dealers in medicines, 

wretched metal trusses which aggravate. To the sanitary and salutary details of the 
Our readers will notice the advertisement | old Levitical law the Jews of all times have 

of the excelent series of School Rooks pub- | owed their health and longevity. The princi 

lished by Cowperthwait & Co., of Philadel-| ples taught in Deut. xxiii, 12, 13, is best ap 


phia. These books have beena long time /| plied by the Wakefield Earth Closet Cov. of | 


before the public, and have obtained deservéd | 36 Dey Street, New York. 


popularity. No use of any longer taking the large, re 


Robert S. Davis & Co., are well known as/| pulsive, griping, drastic and nauseous pills, 


the publishers of, Greenleaf’s Mathematical | composed of crude and bulky ingredients, | 


Series, and Parkers Exercises in Composition | and put up in cheap wood or pastboard box 
They are standard books ; and Mr. Leach has | es, when we can, by a careful application o! 
an enviable record among the teachers, geni-| chemical scieace, extract all the cathartic and 
al, modest, reliable. | other medica) properties from the most val- 


The “Pocket Gymnasium” is just the thing | uable roots and herbs, ard concentrate them 


. | into a minute Granule, scarcely larger than 
for schools, sai hundreds are adopting them: | a mustard seed that can be readily swallowed 


We enw-ecompuny ot ey me going through by those of the most sensitive stomaches and 
most graceful and complicated exercises with | oe z : 
this inexpensive apparatus, fastidious tastes. Each of Dr. Pierce 8 Pleas- 
}ant Purgative Pellets represents, in a most 
The “Thirty Hour Clock” for $2.00 is real. | concentrated form,as much cathartic powe! 
ly one of the neatest time-pieces you have ev- | as is embodied in any of the large pills found 
er seen, nor do we think any has proved so for sale in the drug atores. From their won- 
popular. Every teacher of a Country School | derful cathartic power, in proportion to thei: 
could buy one and carry it home at night ; it | size, people who have not tried them are ap' 


is almost like a watch. 


Teachers who are making or repairing 
black boards will find nothing so perfect as 
the “Silicate slating.” Any teacher can put 
it on and the surface becomes like stone. 

Those who which to ornament book-covers 
or other objects will notice ““Decalcomanie.” 


Until within five or six years, comparative- 
little has been done in the way of publishing 
books in the West, for general circulation, 
and to our Chicago firm, Messrs. 8. C. Griggs 
& Co., belongs the honor of inaugurating 
publishing there, and of showing that it can 
be done successfully. 

They have a large and growing list of 
classics] text-books, and it seems strange 
that Greek text books, by Western authors, 
and published in Chicago, should be used, as 
many of thém now are, in Harvard and Yale, 
Dartmouth and Bowdoin, Williams and Trin- 
ity. These books areare beautiful specimens 
of typography, and it is generally ss ag 
by classical scholars that 8. C. Griggs & Co., 
publish the handsomest Greek text books in 
this country. 

Their uniform success with books of more 
general interest, is also quite gratifying. ~ 

“ Anderson’s Norse Mythology,” of which 
the Boston Globe says “no American book of 
recent years does equal credit to American 
Scholarship,” is already in its second edi- 
tion. 

They have lately issued the fifth edition of 
Dr. Mathews’ “Great Conversers” and an- 
nounce as ready the twenty sixth thousand 
of “ Getting on in the World,” a remarkable 
sale of a remarkable book. 

- Benjamin F. Taylor's delightful “book, 
“The World on Wheels,” has reached its 


tenth edition, and the entire edition of “Songs 


of Yesterday.” one of the most elegant books 
ever published in this country, was bre ( 
exhausted before Christmas, and we | 

pleasure in endorsing the following remat 
from the New England Journal of 
Boston, that “such sales as the above not 
only attest the intrinsic excellence of the 


publications, but the genius and business | 


spirit of the house which publish them. 
Western men know full well Fa, ant 
prise and integrity of the publishers, 


Eastern educators will do well to patronize 






| to suppose that they are harsh or drastic in 

| effect, but such is not at all the case, the di 

| ferept active medical principles of which 
they are composed being so harmonized, one 

| by the other, as to produce a most searching 

|and thorough, yet gentle and kindly opers 

| ting cathartic. The Pellets are sold by deal 


| ers in medicines. 


THREE of Dixon’s hexagonal pencils have 
| been on our table for months, in constant use 
| for writing and drawing. They possess all 
| the advantages of others, and appear in some 

respects to be an improvement, For drawing 
|or writing, we cordially recommend them 
| These pencils are made by the Joseph Dixon 
| Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J., and are at- 
tracting public favor. 


A LIGHTHOUSE BUILT UNDER DIFFI. 
CULTIES. 


A celebrated French lighthouse is 
that of Fleaux de Brehat, a recent 
erection, based upon a huge and 
treacherous 
terror of every seaman whe approach- 
ed the Brittany coast. Its architect 
had to encounter every species of ob- 
stacle during his work, but, above all, 
incessant races and eddies of the sea 
‘among the neighboring sandbanks. 
The foundations had to be sought for 
|far beneath low water; an artificial 
port had to be created; the necessary 
stonework was hewn and sha on 
the Island of Brehat, seven miles dis- 
tant. Even whenthe foundations har 
‘appeared above the water, the lowed 
| walls of the lower story were sub. 
|merged twice a day, leaving heavy 
}-deposits of marine plants, shells, and 
sea-weed. The workmen livedin huts 
upon a reef, to which they retired 
when the tide rose; and thus they 
ushed on their labors, quarrying and 

uaring atone time, arranging and 

ing at another. Theits was a ma- 
ry almost without mortar. The 
: were .grooved.and literally 
dovetailed together, the course being 
Connected, as it were, by cogs, so that 
every part relied upon every other, 
the result being, as nearly as possible, 
absolu te cohesion. In spite of this 
appy fééue, the architects 
would not recommend similar experi. 
ments in the future. 





| 
| 





porphyry rock, for ages a | 


The New York School Journal 


offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year Itisa 
paper that posseses extraordinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand, not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

It will lay before its readers the most 
| valuable facts and thoughts on educa- 
| tion in a condensed yet fresh and effec- 

tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment Link CLL etebon them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the Value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 

| be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the SCHOOL 
JourNat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer is made to those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 
ONE COPY, ONE YEAR, IN ADVANCE, $2.so 
FIVE COPIES. 
TEN 


$11.00 


” $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 
to those who subscribe through eur a- 
gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
postal money order or registered letter or 
, draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 

der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 

from the time the name is received at 
our office. 

Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 
|fore subscribing can have it promptly 

mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 
tage stamp to prepay postage on same. 

Good canvassing agents wanted every- 
| where, to whom liberal cash commissions 
will be allowed. } 


ADDRESS 
A. M. Kellogg, 


No. 17 Warren Street, 





New York, | 


Popular Premiums! 
CIVEN AWAY! 


Thousands of teachers in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on> 
of the several beautiful pictures we ave 
now prepared to offer as premiums, 
The “PicrURE OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supervision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a- 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLAYER, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. 

Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not cehromos, but first class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away 


10,000 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed. Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 

Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


Tue New YorK SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS. 

THE MADONNA. 

Tue TAMBOURINE PLAYER. 

Tue Horse Far. 

In DANGER. 

THe THREE GRACES. 

Tn addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
Own apartments, or to suspend in the 
school-room. 

As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on. 

ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
17 Warren Street. 
New YorK, 
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Ascent of Mount Vesuvius 


Not only is the cone very steep, but it is 
covered with ashes, so that one has no firm 
hold for his feet, but sinks deep at every 
step. Thus he makes slow progress, and is 
soon out of breath. He can only keep on 
by going very slowly. I had to stop every 
few minutes, and throw myself down in 
the ashes to rest. But with these little de- 
lays, I kept steadily mounting higher and 
higher. As we neared the top, the presence 
of the volcano became manifest, not merely 
from the cloud, which always hangs about 
it, but by smoke issuing from many places 
ut the side. It seemedas if the mountain 
were a vast, smoldering heap, out of which 
the internal heat forced its way through 
every aperture. 
line of smoke seemed to indicate a subter- 
ranean fissure or vein, through which the 
pent-up fires forced their way. As we 

crossed these lines of smuke the sulphurous 
umes were stifling, especially when the 
,wind blew them in our faces. But at last 
difficulties were conquered, and we stood 
4on the very top, and looked over the awful 
verge into the crater. Those who have 
never seen a volcano are apt to picture it as 
a tall peak, a slender cone like a sugar-loaf, 
with a round aperture at the top, like the 
chimney of a blast-furnave, out of which 
issues fire and smoke. Something of this 
indeed there is, but the actual scene is 
vastly greater an grander. For, instead 
of a small, round opening, like the throat 
of a chimney, large enough for one flaming 
column, the crater is, I should think, nearly 
a mile across, and half a mile deep; and 
one looks down into a yawning gulf, a vast 
chasm in the mountain, whose rocky sides 
are yellow with sulphur, and out of which 
the smoke issues from different places. At 
times it is impossible to see anything, as 
dense volumes of smoke roll upward, when 
the wind drives toward us, so that we are 
ourselves lost in the cloud. Then they 
drift away, and for an instant we can see 
far down into the bowels of the earth. The 
point where we stood projected over the 
crater. The great eruption three years 
since had tore away half the cone of the 
mountain, and now there hung above it a 
ledge, which seemed'ready at any moment 
to break and fall into the gulf below. AsI 
stood on that “perilous edge,” on the 
crumbling verge of a volcano, I seemed to 
be in the position of a human being exposed 
to dangers vast and unseen, to powers 
which blind and smother and destroy. As 
if nature would fix this lesson, by an image 
never to be forgotten, the sun thut was de- 
clining in the west, suddenly burst out of 
the cloud, and casting my own shadow on 
the column of smoke that was rising from 
below. That shadowy form, standing in the 
air, now vanishing, then reappearing, with 
every flash of sunlight, seemed no inapt 
image of human life, a thing of shadow 
floating in a cloud und hovering over ap 
abyss !—Dr. Field. 


Silent Men. 


Washington never made a speech. In 
the zenith of his fame he once attempted 
it, failed, and gave it up, confused and 
abashed. In framing the Constitution oi 
the United States the labor was almos 
wholly performed in Committee of the 
Whole, of which George Washington was 
the Chairman. He spoke twice during th: 
Convention; but his words were so few that 
they could not fitly be termed speeches 
The Convention, however, acknowledged 
the master spirit, and historians affirm that, 
had it not been for his personal popularity 
and the sincerity with which he spoke, the 
Constitution would have been rejected by 
the people. Thomas Jefferson never made 
a speech. He couldn’t do it. Napoleon, 
whose executive ability was almost without 
a parallel, said that his greatest trouble 
was in finding men of deeds rather than 
words. When asked how he maintained 
his influence over his superiors in age and 
experience, when Commander-in-Chief of 
the army in Italy, he said. ‘ By reserve.” 
The greatness of a man is not to be 
measured by the length of his speeches or 
their number. 








Here and there a long” 


Do not Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plans devised by SHzrnarnp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 





Cuaranty Cash Capital $1 25,- 
000, invested in United 
. States 5-20 Bonds. 





This Society separates the Insurance partof the 
Premium from the “Reserve” er Deposit part, which 
latter is held merely for accumulation. This Society 

the Policyholder as owner uf the Reserve, 

This Society, therefore, will either issue policies on 
the payment of uniform annual Premiums, guarantee- 
ing 4 specified surrender value for every year in cash; 
or it will furnish. the protection of Life Assurance at ac- 
tual current cost for death-claims and expenses of man- 
agement, each year by itself, renewable at the close of 
x | year without fu Tr medical examination. 

‘heve Plans are indorsed by leading Actuaries and 
State Commissioners, and also by The Society for the 
Promotion of Life Assurance among ‘gymen, James 
Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treasurer. 


t#- Special Rates for Teachers and Min- 
isters of all Denominations, 


For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 


The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


os 
WESTERN Union Burutpine, New Yor. 


GEORGE WALKER, Pres’t. “ 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary. 


1776 Music Books 1876 


CENTENNIAL COLLECTION 
OFA, 


NATIONAL SONCS 


All the prominent National Songs, in an elegant col- 
lection, well harmonized, and with piano (or organ) 
accompaniment. Every American needs a copy of 
such a book as this, and the Songs are the begt of all 
Songs for use in this Centennial year, 


Contents. 


Keller’s American Hymn. God save the Queen. 
Hail Columbia, Rule Brittania. 
Star Spangled Panner. 
Our Flag is there. 

Red, White and Blue 





Roast Beef of Old England 
Men of Harlech. [Welch. 
Partant pour Syrie 


Yankee Doodle. Marseilles Hymn. 
To thee, O Country. Garibaldi Hymn. 
Coiumbia the Gem. King Oscar. (Swedish. 


Watch on the Rhine, 


Carapbell’s are coming. 
Fatherland. [German.[ 


Bruce’s Address. 
a of the green. King Christian. [Danish.] 
St. Patrick’s Day. Spanish National Hymn. 
Russian National Hymn: Austrian and “ 
Price in Cloth, 75 cts; Boards, 50 cts; 
Paper, 40 cts. 
Mailed, post-free,’for above price: 
MuUsIc, 

appropriate to the year will be found in “‘ Americn 

Book,” ($1.50) and in “‘ Father mone Old Folks 
Concert Tunes.” Tourjee’s Centennial Collection (40, 


and, in Sheet Music, Martha Washington Quadrilles 
ntennial *March, &c, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Co., 
711 Broapway, 


J.E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lez & WALKER, 
Phila. 





New York. 
GOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 





The following are a few of the 
advantages derived from the 
use of the Pocket Gymnasium: 
It calls into direct action all the 
muscles in the upper part of the 

ly, and chiefly those which 

are generally neglected by per- 

sons sedentary habits. It 

corrects the stooping posture so 

frequently noticed in young 

persons, and imparts a uniform 

degree of strength to the muscles supporting the spinal column. 

lo those who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, nervous 

debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc., 
it may be used most gratifying results. It is 

uated to the ase of the strongest man or the weakest child; 

is admira to the use of invalids and con ta, 

exercise is desirable. To ladies and children 

pecially, the exercise will be found of the most invigorating 

character. It is highly recommended by lead! hysicians 

and all those who have made the subject of phy exercise 

a stady. PRICE LIST. 

No. 1. For Children 4 to 6 years, $1.00. No.2. For 

6to 8, $1.10. No. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.20. N 

Children 10 to 14, ol. No. 5. For Ladiesand Children l4 years 

ward, $1.40. No.6. For Sevtoune of moderate stre 


Children 
‘0. 4. For 


tted with a screw-eye and a to the wall or floor 
Two of this size prope jy arran; make a Com ymna- 
sium. Sent post-paid upon ptof price. Ai 


GOODYEAR RUBBER co., 
P.O, Box 5,156. 697 Broadway, New York. 


CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


Expert for the detection of Forgeries and 
the pro scstng of Gingsined head watiiomn, be cho 
seine coolly Round Hand Writ ¢: both 
plain Particular attention 





and ornamental. a 
papers, Wills, Resolutions Testimoni 
and Memorials. 





48 Cuampens St. Room 7, New YoRx. 


SFIFTY * 
cOoOOD BOOKS 


FOR 


"TEACHERS, | 


* #50. CENTS.* 


Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 
Burton’s Observing Faculties. 
Camp’s Illustrative Teaching. 
Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. 
Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons. 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions. 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 
Duffey’s(Mrs. F. B )No sex in Education, 


¢ INE DOLLAR and ajQUARTER§ 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kintergarden Guide; 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s,Graded Schools 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Aussell’s Normal Training. 


ONE DOLLAR and A HALF F 


Potter &Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 

Sypher’s Art of Teaching School. 

Northend’s Teacher» Assistant.) 

aa“ Teacher and Parent. 

Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 

Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 

Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 

Jewell’s School Government. 

Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s(Jean Paul) Levana. 

Clark’s Building of a Brain. 

Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of Wo 
men. 

Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. 
Mansfield’s American Education ~ 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 

Ogden’s Science of Education.p- 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE. 


Todd’s Student’s Manual. 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro. 

Sheldon’s Lessons on“Objects. 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C.) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Youman’s Culture |iemanded } by; Modern 
Life. , 
THREE DOLLARS and a HALF, , 


Barn ards Pestalozzi‘and Pestalozzianism,§ 
The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price, 
~ JADDRESSZ ' ie 
Publishers*N. Y. School?Jour. 








Mitchell’ssHints for the Overwoked. 


« ty Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., 


____ CARPET CLEANING. 


CARPET CLEANING. 


Tt. M STEWART, 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 82d Street,) 


326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 
AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 














THIRTEEN YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED, 





Carpets thoroughly freed from dust and moth with 
out injury to the finest fabric. ~ 

Also by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpets, whatever cause, without injury to color 

Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN ee AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
NEW YORK, 


AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors, 








PRINTING PRESSES. 











YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense of the public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the genera- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For farther particulars of this press, address the pro 

prietor and manafacturer, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


THE 
Novelty Printing Press 
IS WITHOUT A RIVAL. 

Send stamp for catalogue with tes 
timonials and agents’ addresses to 
BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Description of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON. 



















17 WARREN ST. 


_Card Press $5.00. 














AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 











A COCOA PLANTATION IN DUTCH 
GUIANA. 

To enter Commeweyne River we 
were first obliged to retrace a portion 
ofthe route by which I had arrived 
three days before, and to follow the 
downward course of the Surinam 
River for about eight miles, passing 
the same objects, no longer wholly 
new, but now more interesting than 
before, becayse nearer and better un- 
derstood. Here is a plantation, seen 
by glimpses through the mangrove 
scrub that borders the river’s bank; 
a narrow creek, at the mouth of which 
several moored barges and half-sub- 
merged curials are gathered, gives ad- 
mittance to the heart of the estate. 
It is a vast cocoa-grove, where you 
may wander at will under 350 continu- 
ous acres of green canopy—thatis, if 
you are ready to jump over any num- 
ber of small brimming ditches, and to 
cross the wider irrigation trenches on 
bridges, the best of which is simplya 
round and slippery tree trunk, excel- 
jently adapted, no doubt, tothe naked 
foot of a negro laborer, but on which 
no European boot or shoe can hope to 
maintain an instant’s hold. Huge 
pods, some yellow, some red—the 
former color is, Iam told, indicative 
of better quality—dangle in your face 
and dispel the illusion by which you 
might, at the first sight of the growth 
and foliage around you, have fancied 
yourself to be in the midst of are- 
markably fine alder-tree thicket; 
while from distance to distance broad- 
boughed frees of the kind called by 
the negroes ‘“coffee-mamma,’’ from 
the shelter they afford to the planta- 
tions of that bush, spread their thick 
shade high aloft and protect the co- 
coa-bushes and their fruit from the 
direct action of the burning sun, 
Moisture, warmth, and shade—these 
are the primary and most essential 
conditions for the well-doing of a co- 
coa estate. Innumerable trenches, 
dug with mathematical exactitude of 
alternate line and interspace, supply 
the first requisite; a temperature 
that,in a wind-fenced situation like 
this, bears a close resemblance for 
humid warmth to that of an accurate- 
ly shut hot- house, assures the second; 
and the coffee-mamma,” a densely 
leaved tree,not unlike our own beech, 
guarantees the third. Thus favored, 
a Surinam cocoa crop is pretty sure 
to be an abundant one. Ever and 
anon, where the green labyrinth is at 
its thickest, you come suddenly across 
aburly Creole negro, busily engaged 
in plucking the large pods from the 
boughs with his left hand, and hold. 
ing it so,while with a sharp cutlass 
held in his right he deterously cuts 
off the upper part ofthe thick outer 
covering, then shakes the slimy ag- 
glommeration of seeds and white burr 
clinging to it into’a basket set close 
by him on the ground. A single la- 
borer will in this fashion collect near- 
ly four hundred pounds’ weight of 
seeds in the course of a day. When 
full the baskets are caried off on the 
heads of the assistant field-women, 
or, iftaken from the remoter parts of 
the plantation, are floated down in 
boats or corials to the brick-paved 

.court-yard adjoining the planter’s 
dwelling-house, where the nuts are 
cleansed and dried by simple and in- 
expensive p , not unlike those 
in usefor the coffee-berry; after which 

-Rothing remains but to fill the 
sacks and send them off to their 
market across the seas. A Guiana 
cocoa plantation is an excellent in- 
vestment. The first outlay is not 
heavy, nor is the maintenance of the 
Plantation expensive—the number of 
laborers bearing an average proporf 
tion of one to nine to that of the acres 
under cultivation. The work required 
is of a kind that negroes, who are 
even now not unfrequently prejudiced 
bythe memory ofalave days against the 
cane-field and sugar-factory, 


take - pe under- 
sing test rae 








tneir capapuities. More *han four 
million pounds weight of ©0008 are 
yearly produced in Surinam, “Which | 
1s @ consideration,” as a negro Te | 
marked to me, laboriously attempting | 
to put his ideas into English, instead | 
of the Creole mixture of every known | 
language that they use among them- | 
selves. Neither Coolies nor Chinese | 
are employed on these cocoa estates | 
much to the satisfaction of the 
Creoles, who, though tolerant of, or 
rather clinging to European mas- 


tership, have little sympathy with 
other colored or semi-civilized races, 
—Fortnightly Review. 





ANCIENT DISCOVERY. 


The German exploration of the Pel- 
oponnesus has been begun very favor- 
ably, having been rewarded by the 
discovery of a marble statue of Vic- 
tory, a beautiful Nike, in excellent 
preservation. The interest and im- 
portance of the discovery are en- 
hanced by the fact that the figure 
bedts upon it a perfectly legible in- 
scription, recording that it is the work 
of Patonios, of Mende,in Thrace, the 
contemporary of Phidias, and was 
made by him forthe Messenian colon- 
ists of Naupactus, by whom it was 

resented as a votive offering to the 

emple of Jupiter at Olympia, after 
the third Messenian war, which had 
continued ten years and ended B. C. 
455. Considering how few works there 
are which can with certainty be as- 
signed to the age of Phidias, and how | 
small is the number of those which 
can be referred to any one sculptor | 
whose nameis known to us, the suc- 
cess of the German explorers of 
Olympia isa lasting gain to the whole 
world of art. The genuineness o¢ 
this interesting “‘find’’ receives con. 
firmation,as Professor Overbeck has 
shown from the writings of Pausan- 
fas, in which the votive Nike of the 
Messenians is described, and an ac- 
count is given of the facts which had 
led to its offering, and which differed 
from those recorded by the inscrip- 
tion. The same writer also refers to 
Palonios asthe sculptor of the statue, 
and indicates the special parts of the | 





great Temple of Jupiter which were | a 
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the work of his hand. 





A JAPANESE FUNERAL. 
A marine on the Japanese frigate 


Tsukubu, at San Francisco, died re- | Magic LANTERNS AND SLIDES W4NTED. 


cently, and was buried according to 
Japanese 
coffin-shaped box, two and a half feet 
high, covered with the Japanese flag, 
were brought ashore in the steam 
launch, escorted by four officers and 
sixteen marines. The coffin was 
placed in a hearse and conveyed to 
the cemetery, the escort following. 
A double line was formed, through 
which the coffin was carried to the 
grave. The remains were lowered 
intothe grave so that the body faced 
toward the east. After the firing of 
three rounds by the marines, the grave 
was closed,a short address was deliv- 
ered by one of the officers, and then 
the marines formed the sand over the 
grave into a shape resembling the 
coffin. This concluded the ceremo- 
nies,andthe marines returned to their 
ship. 








BEAUTIFUL SET OF CON. 
TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. 















| $2 


da: Samp) h $1 free. 
$5 lo} 20 SytHeON @ CO. Portion’, Maine 


AGENTS WANTED. 
CONSTANT, EMPLOYWENT, 22s 


fies, “Addrem, 
i and valuable samples sent . Address, 
=~ cent return stamp. A. D. Young, Williamsburgh, 








QUraRs VISITING CARDS, pen written, 12 fot 
‘ 


spies Toni Site 'S. WOECOaa ea | 





a day at home. 


terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, 





at home. 





Male and Female Agents. Profits per week 
ewill prove it or forfeit $500. Illustrated 
Catalogues of Chromos and Patented Novelties, Free 
samples 20 cents. 
GEO, L, FELTON & CO. 


119 & 121 Nassau &t. New York City 
ANTED.—Agents for the 
Packages 





best-selling. Station: 
in the world. It contains Lb sheets — | 


15 envelopes, golden Pen, Pen-holder, Pencil, patent 


Yard Measure, and a piece of jewelry. Single package 
with pair of elegant Sleeve Buttons, postpaid, 25c. This 
has been examined by the publisher of this 


paper, and found, as represented, worth the money. Cir- 
| Salles hen. “id 


- 
BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 





fe 1,000 AGENTS, Teachers, Students, Men and 
omen wanted 


to eel ne OLN TENNIATL 


GAZEITZER of the UNITED SIATES. 
Shows the ~ pa ag years of Freedom and 
Progress ew and complete. Over 1,000 pages. Ii- 
TX 

t 


sa whole Liary. Boston Globe. N 


Not uxUry, 
buts necessitv. Jnter-Ocean.—All classes oe and 
Srom $100 to $200 a month Ls) 


make 
G2 Want General mt in every city of over 10,000. 
‘Address d.  oCURDY & Co. Phila.. 


rue INDUCEMENTS. 


BESTI Tue (rapnic Steel Place Reproductions 
of the most famous Works of Art. Most 





Agents 











remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
ed. Send 3centstamp or particulars. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cts. 
Women can do well at this. 
THE GRAPHIC ©CO., New Yors. 
250 A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, representing 
@ 150 DISTINCT BOOKS 
wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agents wanted on our Mag- 


nificent Family Bibles. Superior to all others. 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world. Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Pa. 
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THEMAGIG LANTERNS STERLOPTICOW 
vt LOA Orct ALTIL . 

B> ENCLOSE STAMP FOR CATALOGUE 


809 FILBERT ST. PHILA.P* 
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rites. The remains, in a | Dr.Warners Sterling Corset) 











Secures HEALTH 
and COMFORT 
ef Reddy, with 
GRACE and 
BEAUTY of form 


Patented, Sept. 38, "75 
andJan,11,°76. Long front. 


Short Front. 
No inty oe tries this corset will ever use any other. 


Price in don cord, $2; Satteen, $1.75. : 

ts Wanted. Samples sent by mail to agents 
at 25 cents less than retail price. Give size of waist, and 
state whether long or short front is desired. Address, 


Warner Bro’s., 763 Broadway, New York. 


GIVEN AWAY 








To every reader of the Family Journal. 


\réé . . 
“Centennial America,” 
A $10 Tinted Engraving, Size 22228. 
Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engraving, 
ining Over 200 Historical Views and Por- 
‘traits of ing events and personages from 
the landing of Columbus to the present time, 
| fincluding a ificent and perfect view of the 
Dentennhsl Belidings i= Feirmount Perk ot 
il., will be given to the Readers of Our 





Great Literary and Fashion , the Week! 
Family Journal, conaining ures Splendid 


etches 





Agents wanted. Outfit and | 
Maine 


‘ | Sranoat 





TSULICATE 


LIQUID BLACK DIAMOND 


\ tc ATION 





Adamantine Tlardneses, Exquisite Marking Finish, 
Enduring Diack, Fine a {rase, 
remains Black. 


| Smooth, very cary te 


Sent by express in any quantity. Poanps or Epuca- 
Tron do well with it, 

Tt is easily applied with ordinary paint brorh, and 
persons with common skill can make a perfect black 
board, upon any smooth esur‘ace, which will be free 
from streaks, and give a solid, fine stone surface. 


N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 


191 Fulton Street, 
INO. F. LUTHER, ~ 
709 NASSAU STREET, N. Y¥. 
Manufacturer of all kinds of 
SCHOOL. COLLEGE, CHUECH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 
Pins, Badges & Medals, 


At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


GOTHIC FURNACE 
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CN RO) 
ieee" Wat 2 
0 


For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 


coalor wood. Itcombines many improvements in 
Heatine and Vewtitatine, Soapiicrry, Ease oF MaN- 
AGEMENT, DuRastiiiTy, Powen, Faexpom From Gas 
Reier to Public Schools, Astoria, L.1. Richmond 
Hill, L. I. St. Peters School, N.Y seating 800 chil- 
dren, using only 21 tons ef coal for the winter.—St. 
Barnabas Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥.—Christ 


Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. 
coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 
lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 55th 
Bt. and others. 


heated with 3 tons of 


& Send for book 
Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. 


NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
Y-COMFORT 


SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
tom indelicate and unnatural restraint or exposure 





® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm or wind about a 
sonntry privy, or to imperfect sewerage, obstructed 
pipes ang offensive odors of the city water closet, by 


asing the’BEST and CHEAPEST 


_ EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





“uSrq 1903 Ne 


i -osun bs saqouy g1 


a 


Handsome, Durable, Odorless. ' 
Latest, Sienpleat Improvements. 
A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT 
The Earth system only, will rid us of the thousand- 
| year-old privy abomination ; but we have a great con- 
venience, which can be used in any bed-room in city 
or country to good sdvantage, 


The$5& Water Closet. 


A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
persons l day. Safe forl person 4 days 
without vfience. Positively Practical, Porta- 
ble, Popular. Just the thing for stormy days, 
dark nights, and four o’clock in the morning. 
Send stamp for Testimonials and circulars, to 


The Wakefield Earth Closet Co, 


36 DEY 8T., NEW, YORK, @ ~' 
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Locust Hill Seminary. for Young Ladies, 


YONKERS, N.Y. 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 








It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no onz cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. 

@ Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel, lights, and tuition in English, 


Ms HOME INSTITUTE, 
y TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METOALF, Principal. Miss H. METCALP, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. Y 
In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution withthe 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. 
There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 
yThe French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the Janguage is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 


COLGATE ACADEMY, _ 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 


FRANCIS W. TOWLE, AM gi: 9: nee vtio pow" eve Principal. 
am se ge Os Ol et tet 6) em 
POTTSTOWN, PA,, | ert See 
REV. MATTHEW MEIGS, - - . - - . - - PROPRIE'VOR. 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural descripti 

to afford enjoyment to all residing within its Gone on 
The “ ings are Jxtensive, aud = fitted with all modern improvements for the con 

venience of pupils. #Wothing having been omitted that would cond 

comfort of those beneath its roof. 568 Fo. ae Pealth 2nd 
a — . of a — cn Rance and thorough in its instruction and. dis- 

cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, 

various branches of a substantial English education’ mS, Maides giving'the 
The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars, 





affords ample 














THE IRVING-INSTITUTE. 


Av TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 
ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 


A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


TARRYTOWN YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


TARRYTOWN, N. ¥. 





REV. W. H, KINGSBURY, - - - +»  PBINOIPAL, 


The buildings are specially adapted for an Educational Institution, nothing i 
internal arrangements being left undone that would forwar : ps. i. Sos 
win rward the health and welfare of the 

The best facilities for study are offered here on the lowest terms, no pains being s 

- : , . pared 
eas 0 the pupils a sound and thorough knowledge of the branches which thes may 

Special advantages are afforded in the departments of Music, Dr. 
teachers of acknowledged ability having charge of the instruction in 
who make every effort to bring their classes to a state of perfection. 

The most thorough instruction in the Latin, French and German Ynenaen- in imparted 


without extra charge. 
MRS. CARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


‘Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 


awing and Painting, 
these departments, 








This School is located in a quiet neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted fo 
. : . . . : ¢ th 4 
poses to which it is applied. Tho number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve aan 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. ‘ 
gb ® Thoroughness in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 
For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, the’terms per annum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. : 


WEST JERSEY ACAOLUY, 


REY. A. 8. VAUGHAN, A. M. - - - - . PRINCIPAL. 








It is intended to be a family school. The number of family pupils is limited to twenty. 
five. These have the comforts of a Christian home, as well as the discipline and careful 
instruction of a good school. The rooms are large, carpeted, and cémfortably furnished. 

True education seeks to develop all the powers—physical, intellectual anid’ moral, and 
to combine these in the formation of persona! character. 


MISSES MEEKER’S 


SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
apd FLORIDA, ORANQECO., N. Y. 








MRS, G.W.SEWARD, . - ~“s = = + =) Prineipal. 


For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 


Parke 'Acadethic Year is divided into two terms'of ‘twenty weeks each ; the first com- 


mencing September 14, the second February 1. 
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EMT. PLEASANT MILITARY ACADEMY 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


J. HOWE ALLEN Principal. 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contrel owt of school 


Tt is believed that ample provision is made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 

physical care and training of the young. *< 

| are circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cities, 
w sons have been or now are pupils at this School. 





POUGHKEEPSIE J'EMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G. WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR: 


The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquiring a thorough and finished 
education are second to none. Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies A Diploma givem to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regents. 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults), Earnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for. Cost o1 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, hing, with English, $63. Twenty-second year began September 2nd, 


875. 4 
aa OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 


“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”—Rev. Da. Wicxsam, 1870. 

« One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.” —Dr. Sears 
in National Quarterly, 1874. ad 

‘+4 careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the public 


patronage.’’—Bosrwick Hawtty, D.D. 
Rev. J.F. Cixyzn. } ge 28 Yess rag Be Ps tema ee Phe ol 


OUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 


AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr. anp Mrs MORTIMER LE. BROWNE, Pricipats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
ofthe larger schools, if also assumes to provide a safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust their 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort and 


happiness. 
: SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost; and each shares a faithful supervision im al] that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and zesthetic culture® The period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
lomas are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution bas a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, anda German Professor of Music. 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


SING SING, NEW YORK. 


MISS S. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 


























This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home infil The 
course of study embraces all those branches which ‘are essential forthe highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to thé study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

Social and physical cultare are objects of special care. 

Board, fhel, light, arid tuition in English, $320. 


Claverack College. and Hudson River Instinte, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO., N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M., President, 
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THE STORY OF ANAFRIOAN HUNTER. 

It wasinan Olive street restaurant 
the other day, says the St. Louis Re- 
publican, that an English gentleman 
gave utterance to the following re- 

“Talk about your hunting in Amer- 
ica! Why, it aren’t nothing to what 
you find in Africa.” 

“Did you ever go hunting in Af- 
rica ?”’ said one of his listeners. 

“Why, of course.” 

“What kind of game did you get?” 

“Elephants, lions, tigers, zebras, 
and other animals.” 

“Gracious! It must be exciting 
sport hunting lions.” 

“Yes, rather.” 

“ awful savage,I guess,’’ suggested 
another. 

“Savage? You bet! Why, them 
lions is jist orful.” 

“Can they lick any other beast, as 
they say ?” 

“Lick? A lion can lick anything 
in the world. Why, Isawa couple of 
tigers tackle a lion one day, and he 
jist clawed one of ‘em to pieces 
quicker’n a spring lamb could shake 
his tail. The other tiger, he skipped, 
you can bet, upa tree. But he kinder 
didn’t seem happy with Mr. Lion 
down there. But that lion got him, 
you bet.” 

“How did he do it—go up after 
him ?”’ 

“No; he shook him down.” 

“Shook him down? How, for good- 
ness’ sake ?”’ 

“Well, when he seen that tiger up 
there, he began to roar. Lord, how 
hedidroar! Itshook the very ground. 
It shook the tree where the tiger was 
hiding away, and he clung on, and 
clung on, and clung on, but he couldn’t 
stand it; and, bime-by, down he fell, 
and the. lion jist eat him up.” 

“Actually ate him up ?” 

‘‘Everything. And then lapped the 
ground.”’ 
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GLENN’S 
‘SULPHUR SOAP 


ERADICATES 
Ati Loca Sxry DIsEAsEs; 


PE 
ComMPLexton, PREVENTS AND REME- 
Digs RHEUMATISM AND GOUT, 
Sores anD INJURIES 
OF THE CUTICLE, AND 
Is A RELIABLE DISINFECTAAT. 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
48 CosTLy SULPHUR Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Irrrrations of the Skin. 

COMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the ~uticle wondrously fair and 
smooth. 

Sores, Sprains, Bruises, ScALps, 
Burnsand Cuts are SPEEDILY HEALED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 

mut matism. 

Ir removes Danprvrr, strengthens 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DisINFECTANT 
of Clothing and Linen used in the sick 
room, and as a PRoTEcTION against 
Contagious Diseases it is unequaled, 


Ph s emphatically endorse it. 


8, 25 And 50 Cents Per CAKE, 
Psr Box, (8 Caxes,) 60c and'$1.20, 


N. B, There is economyin buying the large cakes, 
~ Sold by ali Druggists. 


sa? Beores tos 
, N. CRIPTENTON, Prop'r, 7 Sixth As, ALY. 
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PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


The People’s Remedy. 
The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 
“Hear: for I will speak ef excellent things.’’ 


— 





FOR 
aries to Man or Beast, alls, 
pied — 


Strains, Sprains, Contusions, Dis- 
locations. 
Fractures, Cu 





Lacerated or 
Tncised Wounds. 
Swellings, Leen Scalds, Sun- 

rns. 
Bleeding —- or Spitting of 
Nose Bleed, and Bleeding Gums 


or 
Vomiting oF Bleod and Bloody 


PONDS soa 
EXTRACT 








THE c ori of 
‘ts or Adults. 
PEOPLE'S | Verteoss Veterans 
REMEDY, | Ulcers, Old Sores, Internal Uloer- 
ron Botis, Carbuneles, Tumors, Hot 
EXTERNAL |.Cerms and Bunions, Chafed or 
AND Chafings, Harness or Saddle Calls. 
INTERNAL Pe ae 
se eee 





POND’S EXTRACT is for sale by all First-class 
and recom ed by all Drugygists, 
Vhysicaus, and everybody who has ever 
used it, ‘ 
Pamphiet containing History and Uses mailed free 
ou application, if not found at your Druggist’s. 
POND’S EXTRACT co. 
New York ar’ "ondon. 









TASTELESS MEDICINES. 
Castor Oil and any other nauseous medicines, crn 


taken easily and safely in Dowpas Dick & Co’s Soft 
Capsules. No taste; no amell. Sold by your drug- 
gist. Ask him for our little book. 








UPHAM’S 
FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 
BANI SHER. 








There never was a time when a safe and 


ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively needed than now, 
Scrofula and other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the glands, and the skin are every-where on 
the increase, and the ordinary modes of treat 
ment are utterly powerless to arrest them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe- 
cifics in vain in the endeavor to check these 
scourges of mankind; but, fortunately, when 
their skill has been baffled, a sovereign remedy 
yet remains. Seevills Blood and Liver 
Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and erup- 
tive diseases of the most yirulent nature are 
permanently expelled from the ‘system by its 
use, A combination of vegetable extracts, which 
no taint in the blood, whether casual or trans- 
mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over 
all disorders arising from this cause. 

The two most curative agents in this 
wonderful disinfectant and invigorant are 
SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists 
as antidotes to poison in the veins which pro. 
duces and perpetuates all fleshconsuming, 
bone-destroying, and obstinate glandular and 
cutaneous distempers. But, although these 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- 
ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- 
eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
uited in one medicine, was never dreamed o! 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in 
the effects of the Blood and Liver 
Syrup. ’ 

Among the maladies for which we era 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence 
in recommending the Blood and Liver 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. 
ed Scrofula or King’s Bvil, White Swellings 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- 
tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sali 
Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of 
Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors 
| Exfoliations, Rashes, etc., with which the skin 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable 
to be infested. 


| 





IMPORTANT. Endorsed by the Medica 
| profession. Dr, Wm. HALL’S BALSAM For 
| THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con 
| sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
| Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE. 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
hr Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc. 
A Most RELIABLE PREPARATION 








PRICE 25 CENrS PER ROX. 


HELMBOLD'S, 
Compound Fluid Ext. 


OFr 


BUCHU. 
.MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No, 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- | 


NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 
} 


BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
| AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, 





Who endeavor to dispose “‘oF THEIR Own"and “OTHER” 
‘aRTICLES ON THE REPUTATION | 


A few applications of this will | ATTAINED BY 
remove Freckles, Tan, Bunusn, Pimples, or | Helmbold’s Genuine Preparations. 
Blotches on the Face and render eee. 7 “- siutrest Ducha.) 
ion clear and fair. , and beautify. 4 - aed real 
ing the skin it has Ale oT pe pk _ 
Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid 
75 cents. xe oats for) ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. | 
JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & CO, ASK FOR HELMBOLD’S. | 
Wholesale Agents, $ and 9 College Place.N.X-|> TAKE NO OTHER! 


A PREPARATION FOR THE BLOOD 


powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough. | 








Lemeall 
HALE’S 
Honey or HoreHounn ano TaR 

FOR THE CURE OF 
Covens, Cotps, Lyrivenza, Hoarse- 
wees, DirricuLT BREATHING, aXD’ 
ALL AFFECTIONS OF THE THROAT,, 
BroncnraL Tunes, axp Lunas, ¢ 
LEADING TO CONSUMPTION. e 
This infallible remedy is composed of 
the Howry of the plant Horehound, iz 
chemical union with Taz-BaLM, extract- 
ed from the Lrrs Prrxcrpie of the 
forest tree Ares BaLsamMma. or 
of Gi lead. i 
The Honey of Horehound soormEs 

AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflant- 

mations, and the TarBalm CLEANSES 


AND HRALS the throat and air- 
leading to the lungs. Five sdditionat 


ingredients the organs cool, moist, 
and in healthful action. Let no pre- 


udice keep you from trying this great 
svedictne &% famous doctor, who has 
saved thousands of lives by it in his 
large private practice. 

N. B—The Tar Balm has no BaD 
TASTE or smell. 


PRICES, 50 CENTs AND $1 PER BOTTLE, | 
Great saving to bay large size 


Gold by all Druggists. 
“Pike's Toothache Drops” 
eure in I minute. 


HENRY’S: 
INSECT POWDER 


IS AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


ALL INSECT LIFE, 


USB STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 


KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.* 


Torture Instantly Allayed, 
Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 





‘TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
OR, BAKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


For Kheumatism, Neuralgia Cramps, Colic, Diarrhas 
Cholera Morbus, Cholera Infantum “Sprains ,Burns, Scalds 


Bruises, Chilblains, Frost Bités, Swellings, Soreness of 





| foints, and al) painful affections of the body, external o: 


| fnternal 


For Oolds, Sore Throat, Qumsy, and disease: 
tthe throat and mucous membrane it is an invaluable 
remedy. #or sale everywhere. Price 25 cents, 50 cen 

end $1 per bottle, , 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 


the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com- 
posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curing al! form 





| of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and eyi- 


glottis 

A specialty for Horseness, the Cleansing power of the 
Carbolie Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, ete., and rertoring a 
healthy action to the sensitive and delicate organs of the 
throat and windpipe. 

EDEY’S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be mfely re- 
lied on as & preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Vario- 
loid, ete. A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and all 
disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs. 

SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 


Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 
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THE HEALTH-LIFT is a 
scientific, condensed and per- 
fect method for securing and 
retaining perfect health. It 
istadapted to both men and 
women, and is especially de 
sirable for teachers particular. 
ly at thistime of year. It ir 
considered indispensable to 
all who use it. Money cannot 
represent its worth. Pleas* 
call and investigate or send 
for full particulars. 
HEALTH3LIFT COMPANY. 
46 East 14th Street, 

New York. 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 
_ “Time is Money!” 

Accurateandreliable 
THIRTY 


iHour Clocks 
FOR $2.00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever escapements time piece, of careful con- 
struction. QUALITY GUARANTEED. Novel, taste- 
ful and attraetive in style‘and In every respect an arti- 
cle of superior excellence. 

It will run in any position, and will be of 
especial value to the traveler. They are suitable for the 
Library, the Family Room, the Shop, the Store, the Sa- 
loon, and the Cabin, 

The cut represents the “‘ St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
the actual size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price, 
8. B. JEROME & CO., 


New Haven, Conn. 


45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprine Back Account Books, 
All kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
Ladies’, Gents’ and Family Wash Books, Pocket 
Cutlery, Cards, Chesamen, Wallets, &c., &c, 

We keep everything in our line, and sell at lowest prices 


To PrintTers.—Use our Patent Composition for Inking 
Rollers ; also, our Pateat Copyable Printing Ink. 


A CARD. 
BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 

One doz. Stereoscopic Views 75 cents by mail 
two as samples for 10 cents, ten Album Views for 25 
cents, All kinds, both American and Foreign, Whole 
sale and retail, Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 


Automatic Blind Fastener. 
———————— IMPLE, 4 
+—~—g| This Patent Blin 
~— SLAT FASTENER. 
yer a can bereadily appliedina 
, momentby any one, with- 
= Aoutchanging the blind. 
ss | SAMPLE sent for 10 cts. or one doz. 
: 60 cts. Liberal diecount to the trade 
= SLAT FASTENER Co., No. 230 
Leonard St, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Agents Wanted. Agents Wanted. 


BELLS. 


mY ER if 
MSELLS Co 


CHURCH.SCHOOL.FIRE-ALARM 
mopeape ces peice’, Hy warranted. Catalogues 


oe particulars, etc., sent free. 
pigeon MAN 

























ACTURING CO., 
694 West Eighth St., Cinciunati, O, 


9 
Meneely’s Beils. 

For Churches, etc., known to the public since 1826, 
are made at * THE MENEELY BELL FOUN- 
BRY,” West Troy, N. Y. New Patent Mountings. 

CaTaLocurs Free. No AGENCIES. 

"BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1837. 











-——— 


8 Bells of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for Churches, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Pi 

. Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Warranted. 
Illustrated Catalogne sent Free. 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 104 E. Second St.,Cin. 


THE TOLL GATE: singtnious gem. 60 ov- 
ects to find. Address with stamp, E.C. Ansgry, Buf- 
‘alo, N.Y. 


OU HAVE, any impediment in your Speech 
ld + case, inclose / and send address, C. 
Hoveutox, Batavia,gN. Y; ott 



























PIANOS. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
po are the mos’ beautifal in style 
and perfect in tone ever made. 
. The CONCERTO 


¢ apap 
best ever placed Or- 
gan, 1t ts produced byan ex- 


tra set gy veodes peen- 
is MOST 

G aniSOUL 
STIRRING, while its 
IMITATION of the HU- 
MAN 18 8U- 


VOICING with great volume of tone; suitable 
‘or PARLOR or CHURCH. 

ATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS 
have great 6 Sno cinging with 
modern Eotovennetita, and are B Pie 
ANOS MADE. These Organe and Pianos are 
warranted for six years, PRICES EXTREME- 

cash and balance in 
instruments 
to rent 





Extra Inducements Offered. Prices and Terms 10 
suit all. 


PHELPS & SON, 


AyqyAOW Oz$ 0} oF souvrg 
Aiqa0 Ww O1$ 01 ES sueFI9 


PIANOS. 
Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards 
purchasing. 


308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 









Zt 
Mine 
HAMLIN 
CABINET ORGANS. 
UNEQUALED s==* ONAPPROACHED 


by any others. Awarded 


THRRE HIGHEST MED 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +7 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


American Organs ever awarded any medal 
in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a wide sale there. 
awarded highest premiums at Indus- 
trial Expositions, in America as well as 
Europe. Outof hundreds there have not been six in 
all where any other organs have been preferred. 
BEST Declared by Eminent Musicians, in both 
IM 














hemispheres, to be umriwaled. See 
ONIAL CIRCULAR, with opinions of more 
than One Thousand (sent free). 
| | on having a Mason & Hamlin. Do not 
N take any other, Dealers get LARGER COM- 
MISSIONS for selling inferior organs, and for this 
often try very hard to sell something else. 
L with most important iagpere 
ments ever made, ew 
m 
oth 


NEW STYLES sears acs 


PIANO- HARP CABINET ORGAN 
EASY PAYM Organs sold for cash ; or 


NENT , for monthly or quarterly 
payments; or rented until rent pays for the organ. 


GATAV OBES =e 


ca. 
TON; 25 Union Square, NEW YORK; or 80 & 
Adams St., CHICA' 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Children and Youth will be singing, from this last, great- 

est, and best DAY-SCHOOL SINGING BOOK by July, 

1876, if sales increase as rapidly during the ——. six 
is just 





months as in the six mont pa Ado; al- 
ready by hundreds of the best schools in the country, and 
pr d qualed by the prof $5 jozen. 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 50 cents for sample 
copy. Specimen pages free. 


W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O, 





























GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


The Great Centennial Paper. 
The Cheapest Illustrated Paper in the World. 
The Oldest Literary Paper in America. 
The Largest Family Paper in the United States. 
With this, the Centennial Year, the Post will enter upon 


4 its fifty-sixth —— Our corps of contributors has never 








Ma 
ond tytvenee Cobb, Jr. The Post 
: tain its proud tion as **The 
Weeklies,” and each week is filled with the 
ture, including instalments of Three Serials, Sketches, Poetry, 
ee = Pia Receipts, : ral —_ Fashion 
0! en ‘orrespondents’ Bureau, an 
designed to instruct and atnuse the intelligent Fam: 
OUR CENTENNIAL DEPARTMENT 
will be always filled with the latest and most authentic news and illustrations. The Post 
the only paper in the country making a spocialey of Centennial News. As soon as the 
Exhibition opens, we shall give each week the fullest details, making during the year a 
complete history of the Grandest World’s Fair that has ever taken place. 


A SPLENDID PREMIUM TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
DE SOTO, OR THE DISCOVERY OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


This is the senapet chromo ever given by a paper, being 19 by 25 inches. For richness of 

color and for tic finish, it far surpasses any chromo in the market. This nt 

ep copied by SPECIAL permission of the Government from the celebrated nting in 

e dome of the National Capitol at Wash m, has m made solely and expressly for 

——— to the SaTURDAY EVENING Post. No one can possibly get it except they subscribe 
paper. 


TERMS— POSTAGE FREE. 





Post one year - - - $2.00 Post six months (on trial) - - $1.00 
Post one year with chromo (all post- Post one year, with mounted chromo, 
paid) - - - 2.25 (all post-paid) - - - 
SPECIAL CLUB RATES, 
Four copies, one year - . $7.00 | Ten copies, one year - - $15.00 
Six copies, one year - - 10.00 Twenty copies, one year - . 25.00 


An extra copy free to any one getting up a club of ten or twenty. 


We will give TWENTY GOLD PREMIUMS ot from $5 up to $100 for the Twenty Largest 
Lists sent in before May Ist, 1876. The Saturday Evening Post being the only Tilustrated 
Family, Literary, and Fashion Paper published in 


THE CENTENNIAL CITY, 


Agents have no trouble in getting hundreds of subscribers in every town and county. 
Agents are now making $75 per week. Six specimen copies for twenty-five cents. 
Address distinctly, and make Money Orders, Drafts, or Checks, payable to 


REED, WICKERSHAM & CO., Editors and Proprietors, 
726 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
4a Subscriptions can begin at any time and with a new story.~@& 


~ HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 












PENS. 


No. 505. 

Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &ec. 

EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 
FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 75 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, 
Mrs. J. T. BENEDIOCT’S 


BOARDIVG AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 


—— penn ag — AS 

THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisi 

wees ie of Young Ladies. Sear nt Son vee treme, 
ARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary stb ab earl pecther char an 

English education. 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four years includes the bra 

mighest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 
the direction of History, the higher Mathematics, Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed 
Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting: ; 
COURSE OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 
— scholars, on ee Literature, Science and Art. ° 
‘or instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum a 
from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils,*Board anc Tuition, $800. petals suas 
b poke ese year begins October 1st. 

take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an i 
and guide to young ladies, Her views of educatin I concen most just, while baer Sores 
experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgrrent, her well-furnisheé@ 
mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 
Be 5 teacher : HOWARD CROSBY 

erence is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York : Rev. ¢ 

Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worceatals D.D., Burlington, Vi. ‘ ao 
Esq., New York City ; L. M. Bates, Esq. ; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 
Jersey City. N. J.; Walter Carter, Esq., of Carter & Bros., New York. 


HOUGHTON. SEMINARY, 


CLINTON, N. Y. 
: JOHN ©. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. : 


The ultimate aim of this institution will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
Christian woman. The course of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
evefy branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of eulture. The Bible is 
studied regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school. 





nches taught in the 














The charge per year, for board and tuition, is $300. 








